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Ellen’s Isle, Loch Katrine, the scene of ‘‘ The Lady of the Lake.” 





PicTURESQUE PLACES OF 


OMANCE can make the most unat- 
R tractive and barren places blossom 

with beauty and interest to him who 
looks with eyes of sentiment. Because from 
this window leaned the Lady Arabella to 
waft a kiss or receive a caress from Lord 
Merrivale, the lovelorn maiden gazes on sill 
and shutter with rapture; from that crag, 
into the deep, dark bosom of the lake, once 
leaped an Indian girl, and all tourists gaze on 
the spot with melancholy awe; in this dingy 
little house a great philosopher was born, 
and we stand in the lowly hut with uncov- 
ered head; along this walk, by the silent, 
silvery river, a poet was wont to muse, 
and we breathe the atmosphere and tread 
the path with reverence. The house may 
be small and gloomy, perchance tumbling in 
ruins; the way may be wild and rocky, the 
favorite haunt may be overgrown with 
weeds, but they have been graced by the 
presence of genius and romance, and have 
thus become immortally picturesque in the 
affections of a sentimental public. 

Who does not love to wander in the ways 
of genius—to follow the footsteps of those 
famous ones who have made light many 
dark corners of earth, and to step over the 







The River Charles, loved of Longfellow, below Echo Bridge. 


RoMANCE AND History. 


threshold which was theirs? It is a melan- 
choly pleasure to muse over the grave of a 
genius, but to wander in his own haunts, to 
walk under the same trees, to sit on’ the 
same bench, to drink from the same spring 
—this is a rapture to the enthusiastic stu- 
dent. Who has not roamed in fancy 
through the Forest of Arden, picturing its 
green slopes and noble trees, its lovely 
nooks and purling brooks, in fancy seeing 
the witching Rosa/ind as she frolicked through 
the woods in doublet and hose? Who has 
not lain in fancy on the banks o’ Bonnie 
Doon, where Robert Burns was wont to 
roam, and o’er the braes around the castle 
of Montgomery, of which he sang, 


‘¢ Green be your fields and fair your flowers, 
Your waters never drumlie, 
There simmer first unfald her robes, 
And there the longest tarry; 
For there I took my last farewell 
O’ my sweet Highland Mary.” 


> 


And who has not conjured up the specta- 
cle of the genial author of «* David Copper- 
field’’ at his hospitable home—Dickens at 
Gad’s Hill? Then Wordsworth, Coleridge 
and Southey in the beautiful Lake Region, 
making the country still more romantic and 
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picturesque because of their presence; Byron 
and Shelley wandering through Italy, and 
poor Keats, languidly taking the sunshine at 
Rome, where he <‘¢ felt the daisies growing 
over his grave.”” In our own country, we 
have wandered with Washington Irving in 
dreamy Sleepy Hollow, with its i %utch 
legends and hazy sunshine; we have strolled 
along the River Charles with Longfellow, 
and with him viewed the rocky reef of Nor- 
man’s Woe; we have passed along the silent 
streets of Salem, Concord and Cambridge 
with Hawthorne, Emerson, Lowell, and 
Louisa Alcott, the writer pre-eminent for 
girls, We have passed the old Manse, 
the gloomy House of the Seven Gables, the 
old Custom House, and along the dark wood- 
Jand path where Mistress Hester Prynne 
walked in solitary dignity, despite the scar- 
let emblem of shame upon her breast. 

We have rambled through old Fordham, 
by the picturesque little river Bronx, and 
seen the tiny house, little more than a 
hut, in which that brilliant genius, Edgar 
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Allan Poe, spent several years of his unhappy 
life and where his fair young wife wasted 
away and died. In the Southland we have 
mused along the banks of the Chattahoochee, 
through the valleys of Habersham and over 
the hills of Hall, whose praises are so sweetly 
sung by Sidney Lanier. 

It is a sad fact that the homes and famous 
haunts of many well-known and picturesque 
personages have been entirely obliterated by 
the advance of civilization and the relentless 
ravages of time. Particularly is this true of 
those who were born or lived in great cities, 
where the inevitable modern building now 
stands on the site of many an historic or lit- 
erary landmark, all trace of which is irre- 
trievably lost. The country fares better, for 
rivers flow and mountains endure, though 
profane hands may hew down historic trees 
or make a bicycle path of some romantic 
lane. The heart of the forest, the shore 
along which melancholy genius roved, the 
favorite seat high among the rocks and crags, 
these remain in the still seclusion of the 





School of Philosophy, Concord, where the brilliant literary coterie of New England gathered. 
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Friar’s Crag, Derwentwater, Southey’s Favorite Walk. 


country, and nature still breathes her bles- 
sing of sunshine and flowers over the peace- 
ful scene. 

And on one of those rare June days which 
our courtier-poet Lowell used to write about, 
how could the time be better spent than in 
rambling through some country scene made 
famous by literary or romantic association ? 

Our attention is first drawn to New Eng- 
land, which is so rich in literary shrines, and 
which holds in so small a compass the famous 
homes, the favorite haunts and the sacred 
dust of those men and women who have cast 
so much lustre on American literature. 
Down the shady streets of Concord we pass, 
by the old Manse, where lived that sombre 
genius, Hawthorne. Here in the garden, 
he used to hoe his little patch and battle 
with the ‘unconscionable squash-bugs.”’ 





Picturesque Places of Romance. 


Here, too, he mused so 
long and silently that pas. 
sers-by were apt to think 
his wits were wandering, 
as indeed they were, in the 
realms of fancy. Here in 
this house were gathered 
all the famous men and 
women of the day, Emer- 
son, Lowell, Channing, 
Thoreau, Franklin Pierce, 
Margaret Fuller, George 
William Curtis, and many 
others. 

In this same house Em- 
erson’s ancestors and the 
sage himself lived for many 
years, but it is with Haw- 
thorne that the fame of 
the place is most associated. 
Back of the house runs the 
Concord river, which 
Hawthorne made the scene 
of that thrilling incident in 
the «*Blithedale Ro- 
mance,’’ and by whose 
banks the ‘¢embattled 
farmers’’ of the Revolution 
‘‘fired the shot heard 
round the world.’’ Here, 
also, is the stone monument 
erected to their honor, and 
carved with Emerson’s im- 
mortal ««Concord Hymn.”’ 

A spot which is sacred 
to every girl who ever 
read Miss Alcott’s charming books—and 
what girl has not ?—is the former home 
of this talented woman. ‘The ‘¢ Orchard 
House,’” as it is called, is most picturesquely 
located, surrounded with vines and trees, 
and seeming a fit residence for the <¢ Little 
Women.’’ It was in this house also that 
the first meetings of the Summer School of 
Philosophy, in which Bronson Alcott took 
so active an interest, were held. These 
sessions brought together many distinguished 
men and women, and brilliant indeed must 
have been their conversations. Later, the 
«¢ Hillside Chapel’? was erected for the 
meetings of the Summer Philosophers. It is 
charmingly situated in the midst of the 
orchard next the Alcott house, small but pict- 
uresque, and rich in association and incident. 

In quiet Cambridge we stroll along the 
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shaded streets, past the birthplace of our 
genial ** Autocrat,’ by the common where 
Washington first took command of the con- 
tinental troops, and by the colonial house 
where the poet Longfellow lived and wrote. 
On the landing stands the old clock of his 
poem, and in the study the arm chair made 
from the smithy’s ‘* spreading chestnut ”’ 
which was presented to him by the children 
of the village. | Not far away is Elmwood, 
Lowell’s beautiful home, whose surround- 
ings did so much to inspire his poetic work. 

We stroll along the placid River Charles, 
of which Longfellow was so fond, and to 
which he addressed some of his sweetest 
verses: 


*¢ River! that in silence windest 
Through the meadows, bright and free, 
Till at length thy rest thou findest 
In the bosom of the sea. 


‘* Four long years of mingled feeling, 
Half in rest, and half in strife, 
I have seen thy waters stealing 
Onward, like the stream of life. 


*¢ Thou hast taught me, Silent River, 
Many a lesson deep and long; 
Thou hast been a generous giver; 

I can give thee but a song.”’ 


Going westward from Cambridge, and 
journeying along a pleasant road, we come 
to the Wayside Inn where assembled those 
friends of Longfellow’s whom he has placed 
in his well known poem. 

Salem, too, is full of interesting spots for 
the tourist. Here is what is asserted to be 
the «*House of the Seven Gables,’’ and here is 
the house where after much work and weary 
years of waiting, the great 
romancer was able to say 
«In this dismal chamber 
Fame was won.”’ 

But our fancy is restive, 
and would carry us far 
away from our own shrines, 
across the sea to the old 
world, to visit the haunts 
of those poets of an older 
time than ours. Away we 
speed on the airy wings of 
imagination, closing our 
eyes lest the bright sun 
on the dancing waters 
blind us, over miles and 
miles of boundless sapphire 
until we awake with a start 
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before a quaint little house in a quaint little 
street. Many are the famous pilgrims to this 
spot, but he who has drawn them here was 
greater than them all, for in this little cottage, 
which has been preserved through three cen- 
turies, William Shakespeare was born. 

A walk across the fragrant meadows 
brings us to a small cottage embowered in 
woodbine and wild roses; the thatched roof 
is green in spots with ivy, the quaint little 
windows gleam with diamond panes of 
glass; tall trees shelter the house and the lit- 
tle porch. Our fancy pictures a maiden 
standing at the hedge, which is sweet with 
hawthorne and roses, while down the lane, 
with a merry whistle, comes her sweetheart; 
it is Mistress Anne Hathaway, waiting for 
Master Shakespeare. How sweet a place 
for love’s young dream! Here the young 
dramatist and his wife lived for several years 
after their marriage—or, at least, she did, 
for he spent most of his time in London. 
Later on, he bought the house in New 
Place, where he lived for many years and 
died. We visit the Stratford Church where 
his precious dust is laid, and where the 
quaint inscription and warning is carved 
above it. And, can you not see, in this 
lovely spot, hovering over their creator’s 
resting place, those shades of *¢ airy noth- 
ing ’’ to which he gave a name: is this not 
Fuliet, sighing for Romeo, and that hot- 
blooded youth close behind her? Here, 
her hands filled with flowers, weeps the fair 
Ophelia, while Ham/et, in sombre garb gazes 
meditatively at her; there are Touchstone 
and Falstaff to make us merry, and Lear 





** Rydal Mount,’’ the home of Wordsworth. 
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Picturesque Places of Romance. 











Anne Hathaway’s Cottage, Stratford-on-Avon. 


and Desdamona to make us sad; the Shrew 
to ponder at, and Cordelia to pity. Indeed 
a goodly company, and they will not suffer 
the master to be left alone. 

If we wish a simple, peaceful scene, let 
us strike deep into the country and seek a 
quiet meadow; here the cowslips blink at us 
from their green bed, and a fragrant breeze 
sweeps over us; the river flows smoothly by, 
and as we approach, there, under a tree, 
sits a quaint old figure with rod and line in 
hand. As we near him, he raises his head 
courteously, and, still keeping one eye on 
the line, says, ** God speed you, good sir, 
you are well met. I have here as fine a 
string of trout as can be found in the River 
Dove, and if it will be your pleasure, we 
can repair to Bleak Hall yonder, where the 
hostess will prepare us a dish too good for 
any but anglers or very honest men. You 
may lay down your five shillings for our pots 
of ale, and we shall be a pleasant company. 
When the meal is done, our good hostess’ 
daughter will sing tous, and you may choose 
your favorite ballad.’’ 

You have surely guessed the identity of 
our new found friend: he is none other than 
Izaak Walton, the Father of the Angle. 


“For a change of scene, we journey to a 
quiet, country churchyard—a simple place, 
and far from the hum and noise of the world 
outside. What has fame to do with this 
place? A simple, modest man once wrote 
a poem in this churchyard which he called 
an ‘* Elegy;’’ thenceforth, the man, the 
poem and the place became celebrated the 
world over. Thomas Gray was nine years 
in writing and polishing his beautiful, classic 
verses, but their exquisite stvle and expres- 
sion, their tender musical cadence, and their 
poetic spirit are so perfect that they may 
easily stand for a life’s work and reputation. 
The old church with its ‘‘ivy-mantled 
tower ’”’ looks just as one would expect from 
its poetic description; the yew-trees cast 
their shade ‘* where heaves the turf in many 
a mouldering heap,’? and the ‘¢ sacred 
calm ’’ finds a place in our hearts, while we 
muse over the great beauty and peace of the 
place, and pay our reverence to the poet. 
Gray’s tomb—he is buried in the same grave 
with his mother—is very large and situated 
close to the church. A monument is erected 
in the village, but it is to the scene of the 
Elegy that the tourist loves to wend his 
way. 
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And now let us journey to the north to 
the Lake Region, which is so rich in literary 
association and so picturesque in natural 
beauty. We will find many footsteps here 
to follow, for here lived and wrote, first that 
famous trio, Wordsworth, Southey, and 
Coleridge, since called the ** Lake poets,’’ 
and later there came many others of promi- 
nence, to sojourn in the heart of nature. 
Along the picturesque shores of Rydal Water 
and Derwentwater, by Friar’s Crag, where 
Southey loved to roam, and by the river 
which sent a voice to flow along the dreams 
of Wordsworth, we pass in silent rapture at 
the wild beauty of the spot. _Wordsworth’s 
home, ‘* Ryda] Mount,’’ stands on the shore 
of Rydal Lake, and is almost covered with 
roses and ivy. Here he dwelt with his 
wife, children, and beloved sister Dorothy, 
whose sweet young life was ruined by an 
overtaxing of her strength in taking too long 
walks over the mountains. Coleridge, who 
found the society of Wordsworth an ‘¢in- 
valuable blessing,’’ had a beautiful home in 
Keswick Vale which he called ‘Greta 
Hall.’”’ The window of his study com- 
manded ‘six different landscapes—the two 
lakes, the vale, the river, and mountains and 
mists, and clouds and sunshine, make endless 
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combinations, as if heaven and earth were 
forever talking to each other.’’ 

Charles Lamb visited Coleridge at «* Greta 
Hall,’’ though he had no love for the coun- 
try. In response to the first invitation he 
had replied «*Separate from the pleasure of 
your company, I don’t much care if I never 
see a mountain in my life,’’ but the beauty 
of the place so enchanted the gentle E/ia 
that he wrote to Coleridge, after returning 
to London, **I feel that I shall remember 
your mountains to the last day that I live. 
They haunt me perpetually. I am like a 
man who has been falling in love unknown 
to himself, which he finds out when he leaves 
the lady.’’ 

When Southey first came to ** Greta Hall ”’ 
his heart was heavy with grief at the death 
of his first-born child, but the quiet hills and 
peaceful Jakes at length imparted to him ‘<a 
deep joy for which nothing else could 
compensate.”” And when, in after years, 
broken by much sorrow and many cares, 
the poet died, he was buried in the spot 
where he had found peace. Through the 
cold rain of a March morning, Wordsworth 
came across the gloomy hills to stand by his 
friend’s grave, and two robins poured out their 
liquid notes throughout the sad ceremony: 





Alloway Kirk, Ayr, Made famous by Burns in ‘‘ Tam O’Shanter.” 
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** Heedless of the driving rain, 
Fearless of the mourning train, 
Perched upon a trembling stem, 
They sing the poet’s requiem. 
Some sacred frenzy has possesst 
These warblers of the russet breast, 
To honour thus, with friendship brave, 
A poet’s passage to the grave.”’ 


Here, too, came Shelley and his child- 
wife before the unhappiness of their married 
life began; and at divers times there visited 
the Lake Region such celebrities as Keats, in 
his youth; the elder Arnold, bringing his 
young son, Matthew; 
Ruskin, as a boy, 
who said the first 
event of importance 
he could recall was 
being taken by his 
nurse to Friar’s Crag, 
Derwentwater; the 
grim_ philosopher, 
Carlyle, and the ten- 
der poet, Tennyson. 

And now shall we 
wing a flight through 
that fairyland of Ten- 
nyson, through the 
velvet carpeted 
woods, by ‘¢ many- 
towered Camelot,’’ 
and by the magic 
mere whence rose in 
jeweled brilliancy the 
sword Excalibur to 
Arthur. Can you not see through the 
mist that rises from the river, a shadowy 
craft go slowly by the willows that weep on 
the shore? What is this strange song that 
fills the air? What is written on the prow? 
** The Lady of Shalott.’’ Now through a 
fragrant meadow, where the flowers of May 
are not more sweet than she who rides on 
her cream-white mule, o’er ‘mosses mixed 
with violet.” The throstle and the linnet 
do not equal the music of her voice—so 
thinks the knight who rides beside her, ’ Tis 
Queen Guinevere and Sir Launcelot, passing 
through the coverts of the deer, ‘‘in the 
boyhood of the year.’’ In the deeper for- 
est, under the gnarled oak trees, with head 
bent and mind wandering far from all worldly 
thought, walks Mer/in, the sage, while be- 
hind him creeps that lovely temptress, Vivien. 
And now we see a lordly castle, with many 


noble knights and lovely ladies. They are 
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Stoke Pogis, the scene of Gray’s ‘‘Elegy in a Country Churchyard. 


gazing from casement and palace door-way 
in quiet awe and wonder, for there, down 
the stream, 


‘*On her death barge, black and stilly, 
Passes, gleaming like a lily, 
White Elaine.”’ 


Well may Sir Launce/ot turn pale, for it 
is the «* Lily Maid of Astolat, smiling, like a 
star in blackest night,’’ and in her dead 
hand is clasped the letter which tells her 
pitiful story of unrequited love. Then, as 
in a mist, we see the pure Sir Galahad, 
starting on his quest of the Holy Grail; we 
see Iso/t, the white, and Tristam, happy in 
their sinful love before the fearful blow of 
King Mark fell on them; then the saddened 
Queen Guinevere, weeping and praying in 
the cloister, and finally the spotless King, 
Arthur of the Round Table, in his magic 
passage, floating on the dusky barge to that 
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land where we may not yet follow him, and 
thus the vision fades. 

Let us leave these scenes of sorrowful ro- 
mance and go northward to the bracing, 
healthy air of Scotland, the land of Burns, 
and the home of the Lady of the Lake. The 
sun is rising over Ben Voirlic, and the 
«« antlered monarch of the waste’’ is spring- 
ing o’er the heather, for even to this se- 
cluded place, even in this perfect panorama 
of wild and beautiful nature, man has pene- 
trated, and the deep baying of hounds and 
the silver notes of the hunter’s horn are borne 
upward on the morning breeze. But the 
stag is safe on the heaths of Uam-Var before 
the noble hunter reaches the shores of Loch 
Katrine, and stands musing on its beauty. 
From the opposite shore shoots out a little 
skiff, guided by a lovely damsel, who seems 
a part of the scene—a spirit rather than a 
maid—*‘ the gwardian Naiad of the Strand.”’ 
Small wonder that the gallant Fitz-James fell 
in love with Ellen Douglas on the spot. 
Further up the. mountain we tread the rocky 
pass where the chieftain Roderick Dhu, with 
all his bonneted clansmen met the intrepid 
Fitz-James. We see now the shining spears 
and gay plaids, rising from behind bush and 
brake. We hear again echoing o’er the hill 
that awful cry of the stern chieftain: 


‘¢ These are Clan-Alpine’s warriors true; 
And, Saxon,—I am Roderick Dhu!”’ 


Our heart thrills within us as we picture the 
fearless Knight of Snowdoun brace himself 
against the boulder with that historic shout 
‘¢ Come one, come all! this rock shall fly 
From its firm base as soon as I.”’ 


Through many a glen, by many a crag 
and o’er the heaths we pass, noting this and 
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that historic spot, hearing echoes of the 
wandering minstrel’s lay, until we reach 
the more peaceful lowlands. Here is a 
river which flows along so smoothly we 
do not hear a ripple, while on its banks the 
little birds ** wanton through the flowery 
thorn.’’ Surely this is the Bonnie Doon, 
of which the peasant-poet, Robert Burns, 
sings. We see the little thatched hut where 
he was born, we see the flowery braes 
where he walked with his Highland Mary, 
and we see him plowing his own little farm, 
stopping to grieve in tender verse when his 
plough uprooted a daisy or turned up a 
mouse’s nest. Kind-hearted, honest and 
whole-souled Bobby Burns! His spirit still 
breathes in Ayr and Dumfries and around 
Alloway Kirk, and all the picturesque neigh- 
borhood he knew and loved so well. 

But the fairy wings are growing weary, 
for our voyage has been a long one, stretch- 
ing over much time and many places. Let 
us slowly drift back to earth again, back to 
the realities of life, and the formal conven- 
tions of our work-a-day world. It is a 
pleasant land we have been in, and we will 
go again and often, for our flesh is frail and 
our spirit will grow benumbed without the 
fairy food of fancy. We pass our time in 
work, and care, and oft-times sorrow, and 
there comes a time when we must break 
away from it all and rest the tired brain and 
ease the weary heart. Then we close our 
eyes in the warm sun, while nature breathes 
a fragrant wind about us, and gently, gently, 
we float away to that fair land which is 


_ Open to everyone, that land we find filled 


with all that is poetic and beautiful—the fair 
realm of fancy. 


Beatrice STURGES. 














PioNEERS oF AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


VIII. 


*¢ For all his quiet life flowed on, 
As meadow streamlets flow, 
Where fresher green reveals alone 
The noiseless ways they go.”’ 


YMBOLIC of the tranquil career of 
K the Quaker-Poet are these lines, for 
his life owed along peacefully, with- 
out interruption, his gentle, helpful influence 
radiating from his daily walk and work, and 
his noble fight for freedom and justice mak- 
a ‘* fresher green’’ in the meadow’ of life 
through which he passed. 

Whittier is known to the public in the 
dual character of poet and reformer, but the 
two are so closely interwoven that they are 
never thought of separately. | And it is not 
only as a poet, but as a particular kind of 
poet that Whittier is famous, for he was 
pre-eminently a preacher poet, a poet of 
moral and religious sentiment, a lyrist of holy 
aspirations, and a preacher with firm humani- 
tarian convictions. 

Though of a simple, peaceful nature, he 
had that militant spirit, that determination 
to stand by the right and uphold the op- 
pressed, that is inherent in every true man, 
and his dauntless courage in the face of the 
enemies to his convictions was as staunch as 
it was sincere. This quiet heroism to do 
and dare for the cause of right—more dif_i- 
cult to sustain in civil life than on the battle 
field—often reminds us in its quiet intensity 
of that ancient fighting priest, Becket, whose 
strong arm, despite its prelate’s garb, so often 
sent his foes reeling in the dust before him. 

Whittier came by his heroism naturally, 
for his ancestors were fighters, as well as 
Quakers. The first Whittier to come to 
America was Thomas, who arrived at the 
new colony in 1638. The poet relates that 
the only noteworthy circumstance of this 
ancestor’s coming was that he brought a 
hive of bees. Even in the troublous days 
of the Plymouth settlement Thomas Whit- 
tier refused the shelter of the garrison and 
did not protect his house as the other pil- 
gtims did, but relied on his ‘* weapons of 
faith.’? He was kind to the Indians, and 
the savages were friendly to him in turn. 


JouHn GREENLEAF WHITTIER. | 


The Whittier family increased rapidly, each 
generation being large in number. John, 
the father of our poet, was a tenth child, 
but his own children numbered only four. 
The poet’s mother was Abigail Hussey, of 
Somersworth, (now Rollinsford), N. H. 
His paternal grandmother—it is interesting 
to trace this ancestry, for it shows whence 
the Quaker inherited his fighting blood—was 
Sarah Greenleaf. Her family is supposed 
to have been driven to this country to escape 
the persecutions which were the portion of 
the French Huguenots in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Their name was originally Feuille- 
vert, which, translated into English, gives 
the present Greenleaf. Whittier himself 
has rhymed on this circumstance, as follows: 


‘* The name the Gallic exile bore, 
St. Malo, from thy ancient mart, 
Became upon our Western shore 
Greenleaf for Feuillevert.’’ 


The Feuilleverts in France were warriors, 
albeit spiritual men. Their coat of arms 
was a white field, bearing a chevron be- 
tween three green leaves; the crest, a dove, 
standing on a green and white wreath, with 
three green leaves in its mouth; the helmet, 
that of a warrior, with visor down. 

How strangely appropriate to our poet- 
militant is this combination of helmet and 
dove. 

The Whittier family were not inclined to 
venture far from their first colonial home, 
and it was in the Valley of the Merrimack, 
in the village of Haverhill, on December 17, 
1807, that John Greenleaf Whittier was 
born, and within a short radius of the same 
place passed the whole of his life. The 
country house which was his boyhood’s 
home is described in ** Snow-Bound.’’ It 
is a quaint, old-fashioned place, not large, 
and plainly furnished, built over two hun- 
dred years ago. The kitchen, which is the 
most attractive room in the house, on ac- 
count of its quaintness and as the scene of 
«« Snow-Bound,”’ has a huge fireplace and 
chimney, after the manner of these old 
houses; an oven built in, cupboards set in 
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Birthplace of Whittier, and the scene of ‘‘ Snow-Bound,’”’ East Haverhill, 
Photograph by Halliday, Boston. 


the wall, strangely wrought andirons, old 
chairs, and the like. Outside, a little brook 
runs between the front door and the road, 
and beautiful Kenoza Lake, which Whittier 
named, and where he loved to boat and 
fish, lies not far away. . 
Whittier’s boyhood and youth were no 
different from thousands of other young lives 
spent on a New England farm. He went 
to school for a time, but had scant literary 
food for his poetic spirit. The almanac, 
the weekly paper, and ‘* scarce a score of 
books’’ formed the reading of the family. 
When the book-hungry lad bought a copy 
of Burns’ poems from a traveling peddler 
and procured one of Walter Scott’s romances 
in the same way, he had to read them 
secretly, for such works were not to the lik- 
ing of his Quaker parents. The little family 
was deeply religious, and on ‘¢ First Days,”’ 
all would journey to Amesbury, six miles 
distant from home, there being no Friends’ 
Church in Haverhill. His mother, a pure, 
sweet and lovable woman, instilled in the 
growing boy’s mind and heart the same re- 
ligious fervor that glowed in her own, and 
the devotion and moral sentiment which 


were born in him were fostered and increased 
by home training and influence. His be- 
loved sister, Elizabeth, was always his most 
intimate literary confidant, for she was also a 
poet in spirit and expression, and their life- 
long love and companionship is beautiful and 
pathetic at the same time—beautiful on ac- 
count on its loyalty and devotion, and 
pathetic because neither ever married, though 
there are hints of an early, unfinished ro- 
mance in the lives of each. 

In «* My Playmate’? Whittier furnishes 
material for the imaginative to weave a ro- 
mance about his lonely life, when he tells 
how his early friend left her home, 


‘6 And took with her the laughing spring, 
The music and the bloom.”’ 


Who was this playmate? Simply a crea- 
tion of the poet’s brain, or was it the plaint of 
a lonely heart which longed in vain for what 
might have been? How exquisitely ex- 
pressed and how pathetic are these lines : 


**T walk, with noiseless feet, the round 
Of uneventful years; 
Still o’er and o’er I sow the spring. 
And reap the autumn years, 
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‘¢She lives where all the golden year 
Her summer roses blow; 
The dusky children of the sun 
Before her come and go. 


‘¢T see her face, I hear her voice; 
Does she remember mine? 
And what to her is now the boy 
Who fed her father’s kine ? 


*¢ And still the pines of Ramoth wood 
Are moaning like the sea, 
The moaning of the sea of change 
Between myself and thee.”” 


To the country lad’s youthful imagination 
the poetry of Burns appealed strongly, and he 
loved to trace points of similiarity between 
this farmer poet of Scotland and himself. 
Indeed, quite a few of his early poems are in 
the Scotch dialect and written in imitation 
of the Scottish bard; but, as is usual in such 
cases, these verses cannot compare with those 
in which his own spirit and individuality are 
uppermost, and the poet soon discovered that 
originality of the poorest kind—which his 
decidedly is not—is better than an excellent 
imitation, and began writing of his own peo- 
ple and his own country. His first known 
and published poem was called ‘‘The 
Deity,’’ which was written in 1826. The 
manuscript, in blue ink on coarse paper, was 
given to the postman and slipped under the 
door of the Free Press, then edited by Wil- 
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liam Lloyd Garrison, at Newburyport. 
Garrison published the poem and took such 
an interest in its author that he called to 
see him and offered him both praise and 
encouragement. Whittier, who was then 
just nineteen, began a year’s course at the 
Haverhill Academy. History was his favor- 
ite study, and during this term he wrote for 
the Haverhill Gazette, although his father 
did not yet approve of his literary work. 

In 1828 he went to Boston to assume the 
editorship of the Manufacturer, but this 
position he did not find congenial. About 
a year later he returned to Haverhill and 
edited the Gazette. Later, we find him at 
Hartford, at the head of the New England 
Review, which position he held for a year 
and a half. 

All this time his poetic muse continued to 
inspire him, and a good many of his prose 
sketches also appeared. His first book was 
called «* Legends of New England,’ and 
was published in 1831. It included a num- 
ber of poems and prose sketches, all relative 
to New England stories, traditions, witch- 
craft, etc. Soon the poet returned to Hav- 
erhill and remained at home, working on the 
farm and inviting his muse for the next five 
or six years. In 1836 he joined the Aboli- 
tionists, when that party was yet small in 
numbers, and when the very name of the 
association carried so much odium. ‘<< It 
meant,”’ says one enthusiastic admirer of the 
poet, ‘‘self-renunciation and social martyr- 





Whittier in Early Life. 
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“‘Whittier’s Brook’’ at East Haverhill. 
‘¢ Laughed the brook for my delight.”’ 


dom.’’ It meant the exclusion of his work 


from most of the leading magazines and 
newspapers, and it made him an object of 
derision among thousands. ‘For twenty 
years,’ wrote Whittier, <*my name would 
have injured the circulation of any of the 
literary or political journals of the country.”’ 

He was elected Secretary of the American 
Anti-Slavery Society, and threw himself 
heart and soul into the fight for freedom. 
The Pennsylvania Freeman, published at 
Philadelphia, one of the organs of the Anti- 
Slavery Society, was edited by Whittier, 
and the poet also published at his own ex- 
pense, from time to time, pamphlets con- 


taining addresses and poems of freedom. 
The work was arduous and thankless, but 
he never faltered. He braved the fury of 
mobs on many a turbulent occasion, he faced 
and addressed those who scorned him for 
his principles, and he sacrificed all else to 
this consecrated task. His ‘Voices of 
Freedom,”’ as those anti-slavery poems are 
called, burn with emotional fervor, and often 
stir our blood with enthusiasm, though in 
many cases they are inclined to that fanat- 
icism and exaggeration which was typical of 
so many intense northern Abolitionists. An 
indication of the esteem in which the people 
of Haverhill held Whittier despite his politi- 
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cal views—though his convictions should be 
called humanitarian rather than political— 
was the fact that this pro-slavery town 
elected him to the legislature in 1835 and 
1836, and gave him the opportunity to de- 
cline the nomination in 1837. 

He was a regular contributor to Garrison’s 
paper, The Liberator, and promoted in 
eveay way in his power the cause of eman- 
cipation. Ina letter read at a meeting of 
the American Anti-Slavery Society in Phila- 
delphia he said: <« I am not insensible to lit- 
erary reputation. I love, perhaps too well, 
the praise and good-will of my fellow-men, 
but I set a higher value on my name as ap- 
pended to the Anti-Slavery Declaration of 
1833 than on the title page of any book.”’ 

This stormy, semi-public life lasted for 
eight or nine years, and then the poet sold 
the old farm at Haverhill and went to 
Amesbury, where he lived in peaceful seclu- 
sion for nearly forty years. Here were 
written many of his best poems, and though 
his life was quiet and retired he still kept up 
his ‘*Songs of Freedom.’’ These Anti- 
Slavery poems were collected and published 
in 1849; ‘* Songs of Labor ’’ were published 
a year later; ‘*In War Time,’’ 1864; 
«¢ Snow-Bound,’’ 1865; ‘* The Tent on 
the Beach,’’? 1867; ‘“* Among the Hills,’’ 
1868; «« Child Life,’’ a collection of poems, 
1871, and a companion volume to the same 
two years later. In this book appeared the well 
known story, ‘*A Fish I Didn’t Catch.’’ 
In 1875 were published ** Songs of Three 
Centuries,’’ compiled by Whittier and Lucy 
Larcom. 

The death of his sister Elizabeth was 
a great blow and saddened the rest of his 
life, for the two had been devoted to each 
other. ‘*Snow-Bound’’ was written the 
year after her death, and was begun to 
«* beguile the weariness of his sick chamber.”’ 
The characters in it were his immediate 
home-circle—father, mother, sisters, broth- 
ers, uncle and aunt, schoolmaster, the 
** wise old doctor’’ and ** the half-welcome 
guest ’? who was Harriet Livermore. Em- 
erson’s short poem, ‘**’ The Snow Storm”’ 
inspired Whittier to write this New Eng- 
land idyl, which is his masterpiece. It is 
without doubt the most beautiful and artistic 
thing he ever did, and it will keep bright 
his name and fame for many a generation to 
come. Setting aside the characterization 
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and the charming descriptive matter, there 
is a tender sentiment breathing through what 
we might call the diversions, that is not only 
exquisitely expressed but infinitely touching. 
None but a pure mind and faithful heart 
could have penned these lines: 


¢ Yet love will dream, and Faith will trust, 
(Since He who knows our need is just ) 
That somehow, somewhere, meet we must. 
Alas for him who never sees 
The stars shine through his cypress trees! 
Who hopeless lays his dead away, 
Nor looks to see the breaking day 
Across the mournful marbles play! 
Who hath not learned, in hours of faith, 
The truth to flesh and sense unknown, 
That Life is ever lord of Death, 
And Love can never lose its own.” 


, 


And in the lines relating to the dear dead 
sister, how pathetic is the plaint: 


“« The birds are glad; the brier-rose fills 
The air with sweetness; all the hills 
Stretch green to June’s unclouded sky; 
But still I wait with ear and eye 
For something gone which should be nigh, 
A loss in all familiar things, 
In flower that blooms and bird that sings.”’ 


The merit of ‘*Snow-Bound’’ was 
quickly recognized, and Whittier realized 
ten thousand dollars on its sale. <‘* The 
Tent on the Beach’’ described a summer 
seaside camp where the poet and several of 
his friends had an outing. <‘* Among the 
Hills ’’ was the result of his sojourn in the 
mountains of New Hampshire where he 
often went in summer. At the Bearcamp 
River House gathered many celebrated men 
and women, and it is said that when the 
customary firelight stories were being told, 
the poet could relate an anecdote or expe- 
rience with great zest. It was only among 
his intimate friends, however, that he could 
thus unbend and show his heart, for he was 
by nature extremely modest and retiring. 
He was averse to speaking in public, al- 
though he did so on several occasions from a 
sense of duty. At the memorial services for 
his friend, Charles Sumner, he was called 
upon for an address, much against his will, 
but refusal was impossible, so he arose and 
related the story of an old Scotch Colonel 
who was buried with military honors, the 
regiment firing the salute over his grave, 
having been unfriendly to him. A _ by- 
stander remarked ‘*If the Colonel could 
have known this, he would not have died.’’ 
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**Qak Knoll,’”? Danvers, Whittier’s Last Home. 
Photograph by Halliday, Boston. 


«So I feel,’? remarked Whittier, «« if my 
friend, Charles Sumner, could have known 
that I would be asked to speak at this ser- 
vice, he would not have died.’’ A friend 
once remarked to him of the enthusiasm 
which an audience manifested when Whit- 
tier spoke.  ** Don’t thee think,”’ inquired 
the modest Quaker, ‘‘they would have 
listened just as attentively if Balaam’s animal 
had spoken ?”’ 

He once asked a young girl friend, in 
whom he took a great interest, to relate 
some of her experiences to him, but she 
turned the tables on him, and asked to hear 
his. It isn’t likely,’’ he replied, << that 
one has lived so long as I have in the world 
without having had some experiences, but it 
isn’t worth while for an old man to talk 
about them. ‘Time was when I had my 
dreams and fancies—but those days have 
long since passed—don’t thee think I should 
have made a good husband?’’ This last, 
more in the way of a joke than as a query. 

In one of his letters he confesses << I al- 
ways did love a pretty girl. Heaven grant 
there is no harm in it, but, trust me, my 
heart is untouched,”’ 


His views on courtship and long engage- 
ments are set forth in a letter to a cousin re- 
garding two young people of whom he was 
very fond: 


‘¢ There is such a thing as overdoing this courting 
business; for my part, were I in Elisha’s place I should 
get out of all patience. To be obliged to travel a mile 
and a half every night, year in and year out, is more 
than I could submit to, even for so good a girl as 
Cousin M. And besides, looking at it absolutely, isn’t 
it rather ridiculous for two young folks? Why not 
marry at once, and have done with it ?”’ 


One amusing anecdote of Emerson and 
Whittier is characteristic of both men. 
When out driving together, Emerson pointed 
to a plain little house saying, ‘‘ There lives 
an old Calvinist in that house, and she prays 
for me every day. I am glad she does. I 
pray for myself.”’ 

«e What does thee pray for, Friend 
Emerson ?’’ queried Whittier with a quiet 
twinkle in his eye. 

«« Well,”’ replied the sage, «* when I first 
open my eyes upon the morning meadows, 
and look out upon the beautiful world, I 
thank God that I am alive and that I live so 
near Boston.”’ 
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Despite Whittier’s Quaker principles and 
training, he loved beautiful things, even if 
his creed forbade enthusiastic expression of 
his admiration for them. He called any 
piece of sculpture a ‘‘ graven image,’’ and 
and when he viewed the bust of Sumner, he 
wrote to a friend that it was very fine, 
‘* beautiful as a Greek Apollo—full of the 
character of the man, but still somewhat 
ideal—a little glorified. Thee knows I am 
no judge of graven images.”’ 

The love and admiration in which Whit- 
tier was held by the entire world of letters 
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other distinguished admirer of the poet was 
Dom Pedro II., Emperor of Brazil, who 
especially liked Whittier’s «*Cry of the Lost 
Soul,’’ translated it into Portugese and sent 
the poet two handsomely stuffed and mounted 
Amazonian birds, whose peculiar note re- 
minded him of the poem’s title. When 
Dom Pedro visited this country he paid great 
attention and homage to the simple Quaker. 

In personal appearance Whittier was tall, 
dark-eyed, with an olive complexion, re- 
fined features and an intellectual head. In 
later years his silver white hair made him a 
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was particularly apparent on his seventieth 
birthday, December 17, 1877, when a ban- 
quet was tendered him by his publishers, 
and special Whittier editions were made of 
prominent literary journals. | Poems for the 
occasion were composed and delivered by 
Longfellow, Stedman, Bayard Taylor, 
Holmes and Garrison, and messages and 
congratulations were sent from all parts of 
the world. 

John Bright once said to an American 
lady abroad, ‘‘I would rather see Mr. 
Whittier than any man in your country. If 
I go to America I shall seek him first.’? An- 


Whittier in Middle Life. 


handsome figure. The shyness and gentle 
demeanor which characterized him as a boy 
clung to him all his life. <A silent, shy, 
peace-loving man,’ he describes himself in 
«©The Tent on the Beach.’? ‘Though he 
had few young companions he was very fond 
of children, and delighted to play with them 
in his country home. _ His affection for his 
friends was warm and loyal, and he always 
had an open, tender heart for the erring and 
oppressed. 

Whittier’s fondness for New England 
legends led him to employ them frequently 
in his poems, and he often also used inci- 
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dents which his friends would relate to him. 
«« Barbara Frietchie’’ was founded on an 
incident which was asserted to have really 
occurred during the war, though when the 
poem was published an opposite neighbor of 
the old woman said Stonewall Jackson and 
his troop did not pass her house. To bal- 
ance this, however, a young soldier of the 
<«rebel horde’’ declared that the poem was 
true and that he fired one of the bullets 
which hit Barbara’s flagstaff. But when a 
stirring dramatic poem contains such a coup- 
let as: 
*¢ €Shoot if you must, this old gray head, 
But spare your country’s flag,” she said.”’ 


we will not cavil at its historical accuracy. 
It is good enough to be true. It was the 
same when ‘‘ Skipper Ireson’s Ride’’ was 
published. One Benjamin Ireson had com- 
manded a dory which sailed into port while 
a wrecked ship was at the mercy of the 
storm, but another ship saved the crew, and 
Ireson always protested that it was through 
the insubordination of his own men that he 
was not able to rescue the sinking ship. 
The tarring and feathering was not done 
by the women of Marblehead, but by men. 
For all this, the poem, which was published 
about a year after Ireson’s death, is a fine 
example of rough and rugged verse, and is 
one of the few in the Marblehead 
dialect. The refrain is splendidly 
suggestive of the jolting of a cart 
over the rough stones : 


‘* Here’s Flud Oirson, fur his horrd horrt, 
Torr’d an’ futherr’d an’ corr’d in a corrt 
By the women o’ Morble’ead!”” 


In «¢ Maud Muller,’’ perhaps the 
best known of his shorter poems, is = 7 
there not an echo of some lost dream 
of the poet’s earlier days? 


*€God pity them both! and pity us all, 
Who vainly the dreams of youth recall. 


‘For of all sad words of tongue or pen, 
The saddest are these, ‘It might have 
been.” ”” 


In «*The New Wife and the 
Old’’ Whittier gives a glimpse of 
style and imagination so different 
from his other work that it is surpris- 
ing. ‘The poem is morbid, rather 
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than sad, and the supernatural touch gives it 
an additional, if uncanny, interest. But to 
enumerate or select poems here and there of 
particular merit or charm would be too long 
a task. We must refer, however, to ‘* Tell- 
ing the Bees,’’ that pathetic poem, founded 
on the ancient custom of dressing the hives 
in mourning on the occasion of death in the 
family. ‘The Barefoot Boy ”’ is as familiar 
as A, B, C; **My Soul and I,’’ sums up 
his religion, which he also expressed thus : 


© My ground of hope for myself and for all human- 
ity is in that divine fulness of love which was mani- 
fested in the life, teachings and self-sacrifice of Christ. 
In the infinite mercy of God so revealed, and not in 
any work or merit of our nature I humbly, yet very 
hopefiflly, trust. I regard Christianity as a life, rather 
than a creed; and in judging of my fellowmen, I can 
use no other standard than that which our Lord and 
Master has given us. ¢ By their fruits ye shall know 
them.’ The only orthodoxy that I am especially in- 
terested in is that of life and practice.”’ 


This faith made him the more gentle and 
loving to his fellow-men, and inspired the 
noble thoughts which came to him so easily. 
What a perfect message of sympathy was 
that he sent to ** Margaret Sidney’’ (Mrs. 
Lothrop) on the occasion of her husband’s 
death: «Let me sit in the circle of thy 
mourning; for I, too, have lost a friend.”’ 

The last years of his life were spent at 
Danvers, where he had a delightful home 


Elizabeth, the poet’s beloved sister. 
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called ** Oak Knoll.’’ Beautiful trees sur- 
rounded the house, and his tender care of 
the flowers made the place a bower of 
beauty. His study commanded a picturesque 
view, and everything was made as easy and 
enjoyable as possible for the lonely, deaf old 
man, in *¢ life’s late afternoon.’’ The con- 
sciousness of his approaching end led him to 
write **The Last Eve of Summer,’’ con- 
taining these pathetic lines: 
‘*] sit alone and watch the warm, sweet day 
Lapse tenderly away; 


And, wistful, with a feeling of forecast, 
I ask, ‘ Is this the last ?’ ”’ 


His death occurred at Hampton Falls, 
N. H., in a friend’s home, September 7, 
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1892. The funeral services were held in 
the garden of his beautiful Amesbury home, 
where gathered those old friends who knew 
and loved him so well. Under the trees 
his careful hands had planted and pruned, by 
the rosebushes he so lovingly tended, were 
spoken the few simple words of the Friends’ 
burial service. Lucy Larcom read ‘‘ The 
Vanishers,’’ the first poem written by Whit- 
tier after his sister’s death, and then the lit- 
tle procession took its way to the Friends’ 
Cemetery just outside the town, where, still 
near the ‘*home of his heart,’’ under the 
cedars, with his sister and other loved ones, 
the gentle poet was laid to rest. 
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A Daffodil,—capricious chance— 
Was heavy with the dew, 

And bending low his haughty head 
Still gazed on skies of blue! 


A violet felt a golden thrill, 
And thinking him the sun, 
Loved all her heart up to fulfill 

A life for love begun. 


Thus rapt, they lived an April day; 
At night a late frost sped 

And took them both her shining way— 
In love’s illusion wed. 


Martua GiiBert Dickinson. 
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A New York Apartment House, with suites ranging in price from $2,000 to $7,000 a year. 


APARTMENT HouseE 


T is somewhat difficult for a person un- 
accustomed to living in a flat to realize 
that the disadvantages of this style of 

housekeeping are very nearly, if not quite, 
balanced by its convenience and cheapness. 
In fact, if the apartment house did not exist 
in New York, the city’s population would 
never have reached its present colossal pro- 
portions. The limit to the extension of the 
metropolis, placed upon it by the rivers on 
either side, have made the apartment house 
an absolute necessity. Six to ten families 
may live comfortably upon the ground space 
frequently used by one, elsewhere. An 
apartment house property 40 x 80 feet, con- 
tains 10 apartments, renting in a good locality 
for an average of $45 each. The first floor 
and the fifth or top floor, are the cheapest; 
the first because it is dark, and the last be- 
cause it is a long climb to the fifth story. 


Lire IN New York. 
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To look at the worst side of <¢ flat ’’ life 
first, I must admit that to have at least three 
rooms out of seven or eight dark, even on the 
brightest days, is a discouraging feature. 
This, to those accustomed to living in a house, 
where at most the bathroom or storeroom is 
deficient in light, is a strong argument 
against the healthfulness of living in an apart- 
ment house. But when one considers that 
these are usually sleeping rooms, which are 
used chiefly at night, the argument is robbed 
of much of its force. In nearly all apart- 
ments these rooms open on a small court or 
air-shaft, and therefore have reasonably good 
ventilation even if sunlight is wanting. 

Again, except in the higher-priced apart- 
ments, there is sure to be more or less an- 
noyance from noisy neighbors, above, below, 
or in adjoining flats. It is difficult also, to 
prevent the odors from the kitchen permeat- 
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ing the entire apartment. ceed two dollars per year. 
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These annoyances, however, 
though they unquestionably 
exist, are frequently exagger- 
ated. Timid persons fear 
the dangers of fire when the 
apartment is above the sec- 
ond story, but recent scares 
from this source will prob- 
ably result in changes being 
required by the Building De- 
partment that will make the 
properties now in course of 
construction and to be built 
safer than those already occu- 
pied. On the other hand, 
an apartment has many ad- 
vantages in convenience over 
an ordinary house of about 
the same number of rooms. 

All the rooms communi- 
cate, or practically so, and 
all are on one floor, thus 
avoiding the climbing of 
stairs, and enabling the house- 
keeper to maintain an over- 
sight of her establishment 
with very little trouble. 

The economy of heating 
is considerable, steam being 
supplied by the landlord in 
most cases, avoiding the ex- 
pense, dirt and annoyance 
of stoves or heaters. 

Such fuel as is necessary 
for the kitchen is sent up on 
the dumb-waiter twice a day 
by the janitor, who also sees 
to the removal of all garbage, 
ashes and rubbish, it being 
necessary only to place it on 
the dumb water. This same 
employee, (who is paid by 
the landlord) also sees to the 
cleaning and lighting of the 
halls and stairways, and the 
getting in or out of trunks or 
cases, attends to small re- 
pairs around the apartment, 
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Many of the newer apart- 
ments are supplied with gas 
ranges, which are now built 
so efficiently that they fully 
supply all the requirements 
of ordinary cooking. The 
majority of the new apart- 
ments also contain refrigera- 
tors amply sufficient for a 
larger family than the flat 
generally accommodates. As 
a rule the halls and principal 
rooms have hardwood or var- 
nished floors, and thus it is 
unnecessary to go to the ex- 
pense of fitting carpets to the 
rooms, rugs supplying their 
place. Any housekeeper 
knows that the saving in ex- 
pense in this respect is very 
large, and the floors are eas- 
ily kept clean. 

All these features go to 
make apartment house life 
not only endurable, but in 
many respects a decided re- 
lief to those about to com- 
mence housekeeping. The 
mantels in the parlor and 
dining-room usually have a 
mirror accompaniment— 
every chamber has its ward- 
robe built into the wall, and 
in at least two of the bed- 
rooms are hot and cold water. 
The bathroom frequently has 
a tiled floor, and the best of 
sanitary plumbing. The 
lighting fixtures are arranged 
for both gas and electricity, 
and the house usually has a 
complete system of electric 
bells. 

One of the questions that 
arises with the stranger to 
flat life is the 
storage of the 
baby coach, 


Floor plan of a 
7-room apartment, 
renting usually for 


and is ‘¢a handy man,”’ gen- Bedroony from $30 to $40 the bicycle 
erally for a very modest oc- a month. and the 
casional ‘‘tip.”” The total trunks. The 


value of tips given to the 
janitor of the flat occupied 
by the writer will not ex- 
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first and the last are provided 
for in a store-room in the base- 


ment, each apartment hay- 
» 
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ing such a room to itself and it is necessary 
only to take the coach down the short flight 
of stairs, the janitor or his wife usually being 
at hand to assist. ‘The remarkable increase 
in the use of bicycles has led to the fitting 
up by many landlords of a bicycle room in 
the basement where the wheels may be kept. 
This is not a benefit purely for the owner of 
the wheel, for it saves the carpets in the 
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halls and stairways from the mud and dust 
of the wheel, and the woodwork from the 
ravages of the pedals or handle bars. 

I have been describing in the foregoing 
paragraphs the apartments for families of 
moderate means—those usually occupied by 
men having an income of $1,500 to $2,500 
a year, and renting for from $30 to $50 a 
month, including heat and janitor service. 
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A Fifteen Story Apartment House, representing an investment of $1,500,000. 
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Of this class of flats there are tens of thou- 
sands in New York. The higher grade 
apartments frequently verge on the luxuri- 
ous, and one may secure for $1,500 a year 
what could not be duplicated for all practical 
purposes in a house commanding nearly 
double that rental. 

There are large investments in the high 
class apartments in New York, and the 
number is rapidly increasing. It is no un- 
common thing for a capitalist to put any- 
where from $500,000 to $1,500,000 into 
one apartment house, and generally speaking 
the investment is fairly profitable. These 
houses have apartments containing from ten 
to eighteen rooms, the servants being pro- 
vided for usually on a floor by themselves. 
The apartments are fitted up on the most 
expensive scale. Onyx, marble, plate glass 
and rare woods are used prodigally; there is 
an efficient hall, elevator and door service, 
all uniformed; the apartments are heated and 
lighted, and in some instances cleaned by 
the management, and every comfort that the 
wealthy can ask for is supplied. Such 
apartment houses are usualiy located on some 
prominent avenue and suites range in price 
from $2,000 to $7,000 per year. 

The number of new flat houses constantly 
in process of construction in New York is 
very large. During the year 1896 plans 
were filed with the building department for 
821 buildings of this class, representing 
over $22,000,000. During the first quar- 
ter of this year plans for 302 flat houses, 
amounting in cost to about $7,700,000 
were placed on record. The newer plans 
of construction embrace iron throughout for 
floor beams, and_metal lath and partition 
work wherever possible, thereby decreasing 
the liability of fire, and giving a better found- 
ation to the general construction. The ten- 
dency toward high buildings, made _neces- 
sary by the enormous value of the land in 
New York, is spreading to apartment houses, 
and many of the new ones run from six to 
fourteen stories in height. With the im- 
proved elevator service now possible, an 
apartment on the tenth floor is actually pre- 
ferable to one on the second, for the eleva- 
tion takes one away from the dust and noise 
of the streets. 

The other extreme in apartment house life 
in New York is found in the tenement house 
districts. Here are the homes of the poorer 
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classes, and a three or four-roomed flat js 
something of a luxury. ‘These tenements 
swarm with life; the steps and the sidewalks 
are the playgrounds of the children, of which 
each house may contain a hundred or more. 
There is no heat supplied, no bathrooms; 
no janitor service worth mentioning, and few 
conveniences. In this respect New York is 
wanting—in suitable homes for its poorer 
classes. 

Paris and Berlin are the only cities in the 
world which can offer any comparison to 
New York on the apartment house question. 
In many respects those of the French capital 
do not afford the conveniences that make life 
in a New York flat endurable. It is only 
in the very newest ones that the dumb-waiter 
and the elevator, the steam heat and the hot 
and cold water exist. The French have a 
strange law which permits the concierge 
(who is generally a woman of middle or 
advanced years) to open one’s mail; and 
gives her other privileges which are not a 
perquisite of a New York janitor. The 
prices are about the same as in New York; 
for instance one can have a very comfortable 
little apartment for 150 fr. per month, while 
250 fr. will secure a five-room apartment, 
comfortably furnished. But the coal and 
wood, the provisions and the packages from 
the shops must all be carried upstairs, and 
this is an inconvenience hard to realize in 
the American apartment. It is only the best 
apartments in Paris that have bathrooms, 
and it is often the case that Americans, taking 
a flat for any length of time, have a bath- 
room constructed at their own expense. 

In New York apartment houses the janitor 
is paid by the landlord; in Paris the concierge 
must be paid by the tenants, each one con- 
tributing a sum equivalent to ten per cent. 
of the rental of their floor. In addition to 
that, each tenant must pay his share of the 
taxes, so that in the end the Paris apartment 
is more expensive than that of the American 
metropolis. Thus the dwellers in the New 
York apartment have cause for congratula- 
tion, even when all the discomforts are con- 
sidered, and the opinion that one hears fre- 
quently «*1’d rather live in a six-room flat 
in New York than in a castle anywhere 
else,’’ is but typical of the pride all citizens 
of the second city of the world take in their 
home. 

Campsett Prince, Jr. 
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E had been living there for a year. 

She moved in the first of March, in 

company with a deaf old lady whom 

she called aunt. He was a tall young man, 

with blue eyes and an aggravating stubborn- 

ness of disposition. She was a little thing 

with red hair, and the temper that goes with 

it. He took lessons on the violin; she, on 
the piano. 

Of course, the music conflicted. It was 
unfortunate that the first evening Lucile 
could spare from her other duties to devote 
to her piano should have been the one Wal- 
ter had chosen for practicing on his violin; 
but it only hastened the inevitable result. 
Each thought the other was playing out of 
pure malice prepense, and each registered a 
determination not to be silenced. 

«* Do-me-re-me, fa-me-re-me, do-sol-fa- 
sol, la-sol-fa-sol,’’ wailed the violin, in 
senseless reiteration. 

*¢ Do-ra-me-fal-sol-la-si-do, do-si-la-sol- 
fa-me-ra-do,’’ jerked the piano, with mad- 
dening persistency; and the duet continued 
for an hour. 

That was the beginning. At the end of 
a week the young man with the blue eyes 
had learned to swear softly to himself when- 
ever he heard the music stool creak, and the 
girl with the red hair had for the seventh 
time shrieked in her aunt’s ear, ‘* We might 
as well live in Bedlam and be done with it. 
If he plays «Oh, Promise Me’ just once 
more I shall speak to the janitor.”” On the 
eighth day she carried her intention into 
effect. 

The janitor was adiplomat. He listened 
to her tale of woe with respectful interest, 
and scratched his head reflectively. ** Very 
sorry, ma’am,’” he said. <I always like 
to oblige the ladies, but I don’t see what I 
can do about it. Take it in reasonable 
hours, say before ’leven o’clock, an’ ther’ 
ain’t no rules in this house to prevent folks 
playin’ anything they likes. An’ that’s 
what I told him when he was complainin’ 
about your piano this morning.”’ 

«¢ Complaining about my piano—my piano 
—when he’s nearly driven me crazy with 
that awful violin! ’’ gasped Lucile. <« But it’s 
just like the impertinence of a newspaper 
man, anyhow. I should like to know if I 
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haven’t a right to play the piano as much as 
I wish, for all of him!’ 

¢¢That’s what I told him, ma’am. 
Ye’ve both o’ ye got a right to play when 
ye want to,’’ says I, ‘*an’ if ye’re bound 
to fight about it ye’ll hev to fight it out be- 
tween ye.’’ And the janitor walked away. 

Lucile’s spirit was aroused. The next 
time she heard the strains of *«* Oh, Promise 
Me ”’ she didn’t hesitate. She ran down 
the stairs and pressed the bell of the second- 
story apartment. 

The music ceased; there were approach- 
ing steps; then the door opened, and she 
was confronted by a tall young man, with 
fair hair neatly parted in the middle, and a 
violin bow in his hand. 

She started back and stared at him, 
clutching the side of the door for support. 

«¢ Oh, it’s—it’s you, is it ?’’ she gasped. 

«Tt seems to be,’’ he answered, with a 
touch of irony. *¢* Is there anything I can 
do for you?”” 

Lucile paused for a moment, wondering 
what was the most dignified course to pur- 
sue. When you have parted from a young 
man with the’ solemn vow that you will 
never, never speak to him again, and have 
sent back his ring and his trinkets, it is 
rather embarrassing to find yourself standing 
opposite him in an apartment hall at eleven 
o’clock at night, and to realize, too, that 
the meeting has been brought about by your- 
self. 

«« At least, Jet me apologize for my intru- 
sion, Mr. Hammond,”’ she began with cold 
formality. ‘*I had zo idea who my neighbor 
was, and when I spoke to the janitor about 
your violin he said you had also complained 
of my piano. I am very sorry that it 
troubled you.”” 

««Don’t mention it. As you also have 
been annoyed by the violin—’’ 

««Not me. I hardly noticed it,’’ cor- 
rected Lucile, with dignity. ‘But unfor- 
tunately my aunt is subject to nervous head- 
aches, and on her account the noise—’’ 

«<I see.’”? He paused a moment. ‘Are 
you speaking of your Aunt Henrietta ?’’ 

«<Yes. You have met her?’’ (resolutely 
ignoring their former intimacy. ) 

«« T have,’’ he answered, gravely. ‘« Will 
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you kindly convey to her my congratulations 
upon the recovery of her hearing.”’ 

The corners of Lucile’s mouth twiched— 
but it would never do to burst out laughing 
like a school-girl. She turned her head to 
regain her composure, and through the open 
door caught a glimpse of a charming room, 
the walls a picturesque medley of rugs and 
tennis rackets and photographs; prominent 
among the latter an exquisite little head of a 
girl in evening dress, with fluffy hair. She 
had heard he was engaged to that girl, too. 
The sight hardened her. 

<< Very well, if you insist upon the truth 
—it is I who object to the noise! You have 
played «Oh, Promise Me’ just seventy-six 
times since I came here, and you always 
play the third measure half a note flat.”’ 

The young man’s face flushed. «<I play 
it exactly right!”’ 

«*No such thing. 
out for yourself !”’ 

‘<There is no necessity. Criticism from 
such an accomplished musician as yourself— 
by the way, perhaps you would like to know 
that you have rendered that two-step just 
fifty-one times in my hearing, and that you 
drag the time so it always puts me to sleep.”’ 

She drew herself up indignantly. «<1 
have not asked your opinion, Mr. Ham- 
mond. And on second thought, I beg of 
you not to stop playing the violin on my 
account. You certainly need all the practice 
you can get.’’ 

«< Thank you,’’ he retorted, imperturb- 
ably. <I believe in educating the musical 
tastes of my neighbors. And do keep on 
with the piano, without regard for our feel- 
ings—you may succeed in conquering that 
two-step before the year is out.”’ 

«*Good-night, Mr. Hammond.’’ 

«*Good-night, Miss Johnson.”’ 

And then those two foolish young people 
went their different ways, he to kick over 
the footstool and murmur ‘* the little vixen”’ 
under his breath; she to sit for a long and 
lonely hour on the sitting-room sofa, with 
her hands clasped and her eyes fixed medi- 
tatively upon the crimson roses straggling 
over the carpet. At the end of that time 
she arose and dismissed the subject with a 
defiant little gesture. <*It’s just as well. 
We’d have quarrelled all our life,’ she said. 

And the violin and the piano continued 
to make life a burden for the other dwellers 
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in that apartment house. To anyone not 
acquainted with the incentive that rivalry 
gives, the progress of the musicians would 
have been remarkable. Lucile changed 
about her scholars in china painting to give 
her two hours at home in the middle of the 
day, and practiced assiduously. And in the 
evenings the curate of the neighboring church 
—who called four times a week and would 
have called eight if he had received sufficient 
encouragement—brought over his cornet and 
joined her in duets. Hammond, having 
found, to his great mortification, that Lu- 
cile’s version of **Oh, Promise Me’’ was 
the correct one, changed his piece de résist- 
ance to **Henrietta,’’? and took an insane 
delight in playing the melody just when the 
curate was putting in his very best solo effects. 

But the curate, poor deluded man, was 
living in an atmosphere of such ecstatic hap- 
piness that he wasn’t annoyed in the least. 
Never before had Lucile treated him so gra- 
ciously. Never before had she taken such 
an interest in the Sunday-school, or so longed 
for information about the missions. And 
though on certain occasions he was treated 
to a rapid and startling variation in mood, 
and beheld his attentive listener metamor- 
phosed into an absent-minded and distrait 
damsel, he was not an observing man, and 
failed utterly to associate this change with 
the slamming of a front door, and the ap- 
pearance on the street of a tall young man 
in a light overcoat. 

One night on their way home from a con- 
cert—the only dissipation which the curate 
ever indulged in—they met the same light- 
overcoated young man, this time in a cycling 
costume, accompanying a girl with a pink 
and white complexion, who had not yet 
attained such proficiency in the art of 
wheeling that her escort was able to take his 
hand from the handle-bar. 

<< A pretty girl,’’ remarked the curate, as 
they passed. 

«« Pretty enough; but until I could ride 
well enough to ride by myself I wouldn’t 
ride at all,’’ snapped out Lucile, rather un- 
reasonably. 

«< Jealous because I admired her! She 
must be beginning to care,’? murmured the 
curate to himself. And his heart throbbed 
with rapture under his tightly buttoned black 
frock coat, and he could hardly sleep that 
night for thinking of her words, 
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April came and went; and it was on one 
warm afternoon in May, when Aunt Hen- 
rietta had been bundled off to a relative in 
Staten Island for a breath of fresh air, that 
Hammond and Lucile met again. He was 
standing in the second story hall, cleaning 
his bicycle, and whistling reflectively to him- 
self. 

She hurried past to keep him from seeing 
the foolish tears that were blinding her eyes. 

«* He’s going wheeling again with her, I 
suppose,’” she said bitterly to herself. <*« She 
has everything now. Wealth, and beauty, 
and—love. . Well, perhaps she deserves 
good fortune, and I—I never did.’’ 

That was as she was inserting the key in 
the lock. The next moment she sprang 
back—outside the door—her hands clasped, 
her breath coming in gasps. There was a 
man in her room! 

There could be no mistake—a man, re- 
posing comfortably in the easiest chair of the 
darkened apartment, and sleeping heavily. 

She didn’t scream. She thought of her 
great-great-grandmother, who, in 1775, had 
guarded her house against a whole regiment 
of British soldiers. Then she went to the 
head of the stairs, leaned over the banisters, 
and called softly, «*Mr. Hammond! Mr. 
Hammond! ”’ : 

«« Were you speaking to me?’’ he in- 
quired, appearing at the foot of the stairs. 

«« Who else should I be speaking to ?’’ 
demanded Lucile, with a little pardonable 
irritation, (When one is acting the part of 
a heroine, these trivial inquiries are out of 
place.) ‘* There’s a burglar in my room!”’ 

«<A burglar!’’ cried Walter, incredu- 
lously. 

«‘ Don’t call the police. He’s fast asleep 
—TI think he must have been pursued in some 
way; perhaps he’s wounded,’’ went on 
Lucile, calmly. ‘¢ Just bring your revolver, 
and we can catch him ourselves.”’ 

«* Ourselves! ’’ gasped the young man. 
He looked at the tiny figure in the black 
dress, and his lips parted in an involuntary 


smile. <«¢ What can you do about it ?”’ 
«« Bind him,’’ answered Lucile, with 
decision. ‘I always knew I could bind a 


burglar if I had a chance, and now I’m glad 
I’ve got it. Hurry up with the revolver.”’ 

Three minutes later Walter was standing 
on the stairs beside her. ‘* Where is he?”’ 
he asked. 
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‘«In the front room, asleep in a chair,’’ 
responded Lucile, in a stage whisper. ‘* Go 
softly, and he'll never hear you until it’s 
too late.”’ 

The burglar was a fat man in white flan- 
nels. He opened his eyes as they entered, 
and rose to his feet in considerable agitation. 

«¢ What the dickens are you doing here ?”” 
he exclaimed. 

«Just what we’d like to know,’’ was 
Walter’s equivocal answer. ‘*‘ Have you 
any explanation to offer before you are 
marched off to jail ?”’ 

The fat man rubbed his eyes. Then 
he gazed about the room, and his jaw fell. 

«« T—hold on—’’ he gasped. 

««T intend to,’’ assented Walter. 

‘¢T wish you'd put that infernal revolver 
up,’’ gasped out the fat man, agitatedly. 
*«©Do I look like a thief, sir? The ex- 
planation is simple enough. _I got into the 
wrong room.”’ 

«© Don’t believe him,’’ 
«<< It’s what they always say.”’ 

«¢ Fact, I assure you,’’ declared the fat 
man. ‘¢It comes of having the same key 
fit all these apartments. _I live above here, 
and I stopped a floor too soon.”’ 

‘«*Do you commonly go to sleep in an 
apartment without giving a glance around 
it ?’’ asked Walter ironically. 

««Not commonly; I don’t know whether 
you ride or not, but if you do you’ll under- 
stand; I’ve just been on a century run; first 
of the season—”’ 

«<Ah,’’? murmured Walter, and dropped 
his revolver. <I begin to see—’’ 

««Tired me all out. I didn’t have the 
strength of a rat when I climbed up those 
stairs; and I just went to sleep in the first 
chair I could find. You must know me, 
sir. I’ve met you often coming in and out.”’ 

««Exactly. I didn’t recognize you for a 
moment,’’ assented Walter, with great cor- 
diality, slipping his revolver into his pocket, 
and extending his hand. ‘*Glad to make 
your acquaintance, sir.’’ 

«‘'The pleasure is mine,’’ said the stout 
gentleman. He shook hands with them 
both. <‘*By the way,’’ he added, ««my 
name is Clark, firm of Clark & Hopkins, 
grocers, around the corner. Like to feel I 
have the support of your trade, sir. Bring 
your wife around some day and look over 
our store,’” 


cried Lucile. 
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«*Delighted,’’ said Walter, with deep 
gravity. 

«< Bring her up and call on us some day. 
Never could see the use of folks living in the 
ame house acting as if they were afraid of 
each other,’’ continued the fat man in an 
excess of cordiality. 

Walter bowed. ‘<I shall be charmed,’’ 
he murmured, ‘*to make Mrs. Clark’s ac- 
quaintance.”’ 

«« Charmed,’’ assented Lucile. ** But I—’’ 
she stopped. After all, what was the use 
of explanations? 

«« Look for you soon, then,’’ declared the 
fat man, and he lumbered out of the room. 

Lucile looked after him despairingly—her 
first and only burglar to turn out a common- 
place individual like this! Then she turned 
about to Walter. ‘*I am sorry I troubled 
you,’” she said, coldly. 

«*No trouble at all,’? answered Walter. 
«<T was thinking of running up to say good- 
bye. I start for Greece to-morrow.”’ 

«¢Greece?’’ Lucile sat down in the big 
arm chair rather suddenly. She felt a little 
faint. ‘*They’re—they’re fighting there. 
It’s dangerous, isn’t it?’’ she asked. 

**A correspondent has to take chances 
you know. It’s a good thing—as far as 
money is concerned, and I dare say I’ll get 
through all right; if not—’’ he laughed. 

Lucile was not looking at him. She stared 
down the street at a forlorn little Italian 
girl who was dancing to the music of a hand 
organ. ‘*Does Grace Merton know you 
are going ?”’ she asked. 

«« No—yes—I don’t know whether she 
does or not. I presume Whitely will tell 
her to-night. What difference does that 
make ?”” 

«<I thought, you were engaged to her.”’ 

«©Well, I’m _ not,’’ said Hammond, 
bluntly. He hesitated a moment. ‘Ill 
tell youa secret. You can keep it, I guess, 
and it’s coming out next month, anvhow. 
She’s been engaged to Burt Whitely for two 
years, but they wanted to keep it quiet until 
she was twenty-one.”’ 

Lucile sat silent, twisting her hands to- 
gether. He looked down at her flushed and 
changing face. <‘*Of course, if there was 
anyone that I cared for that cared enough for 
me to ask me to stay, it would be different,”’ 
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he said. **After all, money isn’t every- 
thing; and I earn enough now so it wouldn’t 
be necessary—that is, if anyone cared.’’ 

He stood quiet for a moment. _Lucile’s 
eyes were still staring down the dusty street, 
at the hand organ and the dancing girl. 
Hammond held out his hand. ** Good-bye, 
Lucile,’’ he said. 

««Good-bye,’’ she answered, just touch- 
ing his warm hand with the tips of her cold 
little fingers. 

Hammond went down stairs and finished 
packing. He looked over his letters and 
burned them, and sorted out his photographs. 
After all, he might never come back again— 
and after all, what did it matter? He was 
going hometo say good-bye to his father 
and mother that night, but it still lacked an 
hour of train time. ‘* Our special corres- 
pondent ’’ sat down and stared gloomily out 
of the window. ‘The notes of a piano came 
from the up-stairs room. 

An old, old tune, with a quaint refrain. 
He hardly noticed it at first, but by de- 
grees the melody penetrated his senses. 
She was singing, too. He smiled bitterly 
to himself as he listened. 


** Could you come back to me, Douglas, 
In the old likeness that I knew, 
I would be faithful, so faithful, 
Douglas, Douglas, tender and true.’ 


> 


Three times Lucile repeated the refrain, 
with strange persistency. Her voice trem- 
bled and grew husky at the last; the notes 
on the printed sheet before her were seen 
through a veil of tears. Then her hands 
came down upon the keys with a discordant 
crash, and the music was ended. The girl 
buried her face in the pillows of the old- 
fashioned sofa, and sobbed wildly. Her 
pitiful attempt at reconciliation was ended, 
and nothing now was left. 

Someone, coming into the room softly, 
found her there, and gathered the pitiful, 
disconsolate little figure in his arms. 

«¢ Darling,’’ he whispered, ‘¢ Our music 
has been at cross purposes all these months. 
Shall we try playing together now ?”’ ; 

And Lucile nestled her head contentedly 
down in his coat collar and whispered 
+ Yes.” 

Amy F, Lawrence. 
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Tue GLADSTONES AT Homes. 


admired of many personal intimates, 
always the foremost man, warm- 
hearted, earnest, hard-working and religious, 
he had a following even in his teens.’? That 
is a description of William Ewart Gladstone 
culled from the autobiography of an oppo- 
nent. None’ of his countrymen, whether 
they differ from or agree 
with him on great politi- 
cal questions, will prob- 
ably deny the truth of 
this portrait or rebuke the 
interest which is naturally 
felt increasingly in Mr. 
ladstone and all that 
concerns his life. 

And so I am venturing 
to give an impressionistic 
sketch of my visits to Ha- 
warden, the village whith- 
er the thoughts of the na- 
tion have been directed so 
often, as the home of the 
Gladstones. Of course 
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this title to fame has only belonged to Ha- 
warden since the marriage of Mr. Glad- 
stone, for Liverpool was his birthplace. 
Sixty years ago ‘the beautiful Miss 
Glynnes’’? were well known in society. 
They were the daughters of Sir Stephen 
Richard Glynne, of Hawarden Castle, Flint- 
shire. The eldest daughter, Catherine, be- 
came Mr. Gladstone’s 
wife on July 25, 1839, 
and has been, through all 
the strenuous years of his 
long life, the loving help- 
meet of the great states- 
man. She has been linked 
with him in the affection- 
ate regard of millions, and 
has accompanied him on 
his campaigns with an en- 
thusiastic interest truly re- 
markable. ‘The Glynne 
family can boast of an an- 
cestry dating back a thou- 
sand years. The elder 
branch - settled at Ha- 
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warden, the younger gave London Richard 
Glynne, the eminent founder of the famous 
bank. 

The present Hawarden Castle was built in 
1752; part of the ruins of the former castle 
make a picturesque feature in the park. Af- 
ter the death of Mrs. Gladstone’s brother the 
estate was bequeathed to Mr. Gladstone for 
life. Owing to the death of Mr. William 
Henry Gladstone, the next heir is the latter’s 
son, William, of whom a portrait is given 
herewith. This little lad has already made 
one appearance in public, when he was 
train-bearer to the Prince of Wales at the 
recent opening ceremony connected with 
Aberystwith University. He and his sisters 
live with their mother, the Hon. Mrs. W. 
H. Gladstone, in a house not very far from 
Hawarden village. Hawarden Castle had 
originally a brick exterior, but it was subse- 
quently cased in stone and castellated. A 
block was added, and in this portion of the 
building is Mr. Gladstone’s study. On the 
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Miss Constance Gladstone. 
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shelves of the bookcases are thousands of 
volumes all ready to the hand of their owner. 
In commemoration of the golden wedding 
the porch in front of the Castle was erected. 
It has greatly improved the entrance, and is 
furnished with lounge seats. In the south- 
west wing is the handsome drawing-room, 
from the windows of which a fine view is 
obtainable. Here again are plenty of vol- 
umes, testifying to the literary tastes of the 
Gladstones, and many portraits of political 
friends and opponents. Just as Lord Salis- 
bury has on his drawing-room table a carved 
figure of Mr. Gladstone, so in the Hawarden 
drawing-room stands an excellent auto- 
graphed portrait of Mr. A. J. Balfour, who 
has been a guest here more than once. 

The dining-room has a fine painting of 
Mr. Gladstone and another of Mrs. Glad- 
stone. It is a comfortable room looking out 
on to the park. Upstairs, on one of the 
landings you will notice an organ which the 
late Mr. W. H. Gladstone was wont to 
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play. It may have been forgotten that the 
eldest son of the family enriched our hymn 
books with some admirable tunes of his own 
composition. Mr. Herbert Gladstone is 
likewise fond of music and may be seen sing- 
ing in the chorus when the Handel Society 
gives a concert in London. 

Before leaving the house with all its inter- 
teresting contents you will probably notice 
a large collection of axes and walking sticks, 
presented to Mr. Gladstone by divers admir- 
ers. Nowadays he uses the walking-sticks 
more often than the axes. 

Close to the park gates are Mrs. Glad- 
stone’s home for old ladies and her admir- 
able orphanage for boys. The visitors’ book 
at the latter institution contains many notable 
autographs, and the signature of the late Sir 
Andrew Clark, who was physician to the 
family for several years, occurs more than 
once. The inmates of the orphanage are 
trained to fill useful positions in the neigh- 
borhood, becoming gardeners, stablemen, 
etc. They retain the warmest affection for 
Hawarden, and more than 
one in after years has sent 
a gift of money to benefit 
those who are receiving 
the same advantages as 
have benefitted him. 

Passing reluctantly 
from Hawarden - Castle 
and its precincts, the vil- 
lage next engages atten- 
tion. It consists of a 
single street half a mile 
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in length. At the further end is the 
church, which is about one hundred and 
twenty years old. Part of its roof was de- 
stroyed by fire in 1857, causing a restora- 
tion scheme to be undertaken by Sir Gilbert 
Scott. Its list of rectors goes back as far as 
1180, and the parish register to 1585. The 
Bible from which Mr. Gladstone has so fre- 
quently read the lessons is an old volume, 
which, by its quaint type, must please such a 
connoisseur every time he peruses it. It 
stands on the brass lectern so familiar to 
those who have seen Mr. S. P. Hall’s fa- 
mous picture. Among the memorials in the 
church is one to the late Mr. W. H. Glad- 
stone, and another is to a faithful matron of 
the orphanage. The rectory is near the 


church and lately possessed a mournful inter- 
est as the place where Dr. Benson, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, died last October, 
after removal in an unconscious state from 
the church. 
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Mrs. Gladstone’s Orphanage for Boys, which stands close to Hawarden Castle. 


The Rev. Stephen and Mrs. Gladstone and 
their family have so often been included in 
photographic groups of the Gladstones that 
their faces are very familiar to the public. 
After attending service on Sunday morning 
it has been the custom of Mr. Gladstone to 
retire to the rectory in order to avoid the 
crowds which always await his departure 
from the church. Wagonettes bring num- 
bers of sightseers from Chester and other 
parts of the district on purpose to catch a 
glimpse of the ex-Premier. Many of these 
visitors are unable to be accommodated in 
the church, and content themselves with the 
prospect of seeing the Gladstone party after 
the congregation has been dismissed. If 
Mr. Gladstone is visible, hats are raised as 
he passes—a compliment which he invariably 
reciprocates. During the last year it has 
been his habit to attend a service at the 
church each afternoon during the week 
at five o’clock. Formerly he would walk 
through the park to early celebration when 


most people were only rising for the day. 
Sometimes he would be the only participant 
in the service save the clergy. But now 
these early attendances have been suspended 
owing to advancing years. No inhabitant of 
the village is more punctilious in church- 
going than Mr. Gladstone, who, moreover, 
takes a thoroughly lively interest in every 
portion of the service, joining in the hymns, 
uttering the responses, and listening to the 
preacher with unvarying attention. 

I noticed in the church a brass in mem- 
ory of a bell-ringer who had lived to over 
ninety years of age. In the neighborhood 
you will see many aged people, whose looks 
advertise the healthiness of Hawarden. One 
old dame with whom I conversed spoke 
cheerily of being as old as Mr. Gladstone, 
but added, «* There, I’m not near as won- 
derful a woman for my age as Mrs. Glad- 
stone! Our lady’s wonderfuller than Mr. 
Gladstone himself, and so good!’’ The 
example of activity in old age set by Mr. 
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and Mrs. Gladstone inspired this veteran to 
run to the gate when I said good-bye, while her 
fluency in conversation was perfectly alarm- 
ing. The inhabitants of Hawarden, while 
alive to the importance of the Gladstone 
family, cannot be called very alert politi- 
cians. They do not touch the outside 
world at many points, and often the stranger 
can inform them of incidents at Hawarden 
of which they are unaware. Despite the 
fact that many thousands visit the village, 
the provision for refreshments is ludicrously 
meagre. In some of the cottage windows 
the legend, «‘Hot Water,’’ suggests either 
preparations for shaving, or a belief in this 
cure for dyspepsia! But you can hear a 
great deal of gossip if you take a modest 
meal of bread and jam and tea in one of 
these homes. On the 
mantelpiece and the 
walls are sure to be 
portraits of Mr. and 
Mrs. Gladstone, and 
these are soon pointed 
out to you with pleas- 
ure and pride. 

The iron buildings 
of St. Deiniol’s Li- 
brary, which stand not 
far from the church, 
are of recent con- 
struction and interest. 
They are painted a 
rather sickly yellow color, and have a neat en- 
trance gate and path leading to them, with a 
well-kept lawn on one side. Entering the 
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library you are confront- 
ed at once with several 
notices neatly written 
and signed by the Rev. 
Harry Drew, Mr. Glad- 
stone’s son-in-law, who 
acts as the warden (if’ 
one may use that title) 
of the hostel. Let me 
remove any misconcep- 
tions as to the purpose 
of this library. It is in 
no sense a public institu- 
tion, but is intended to 
afford to clergymen or 
ministers an opportu- 
nity of quiet study under 
the happiest of con- 
ditions. Here are gath- 
ered thousands of volumes, carefully se- 
lected by the most distinguished bookman 
living, representing an eclectic field of thought 
ranging over the whole area of human inter- 
ests. ‘The eye rests one moment on the 
familiar back of a Murray’s Guide, and next 
it discovers that Doric classic, ‘* Johnny Gibb 
of Gushetneuk,’’ by the late Dr. Wm. Alex- 
ander, of Aberdeen. The latter volume is 
adorned with Sir George Reid’s admirable 
illustrations. By the side of some erudite 
work by a Churchman like Pusey you will 
discover a book by a Nonconformist like 
Dr. Dale, and no student in this library 
could complain of narrowness of choice when 
he can glean from such diverse literary 
harvests. 

The volumes were in many cases brought 
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to the library by Mr. Gladstone’s own 
hands, and their arrangement on the shelves 
was under his direct superintendence. Many 
an afternoon he might have been seen walk- 
ing through the park with a parcel of books, 
and for an hour or two the G. O. M. would 
be industrious in placing them on the shelves. 
The system of indexingis by means of cards, 
and it saves a great deal of labor and per- 
mits additions to be made easily to the list. 
How tempting St. Deiniol’s Library looked 
to me as the sunshine flooded the rooms, 
and shone on the thousands of books, mak- 
ing the idea of study under such conditions 
doubly delightful! Glancing at the visitors’ 
book I saw the recently inscribed names of 
Mr. A. J. Balfour and his sister; the Bishop 
of Rochester, the Hon. Mrs. Henniker, 
Lord and Lady Tweedmouth. Already 
many men can look back with gratitude on 
happy and valuable times of study spent in 
the library, and as St. Deiniol’s becomes 
better known there will be many more par- 
ticipants in its stores of learning. Not many 
paces from the library is the hostel, where 
students can be housed and boarded during 
their residence at Hawarden. The accom- 
modation is modest but comfortable, and 
must add to the enjoyment of a visit. 

From the hostel I went down the village 
street to the substantial building called the 
Hawarden Institute. Upstairs in the library 
I saw two volumes with characteristic in- 
scriptions by Mr. Gladstone. One was on 
the fly-leaf of a Waverley novel, and was to 
this effect: «*No local library should be 
without a set of Sir Walter Scott’s novels in 
full. Accordingly I present this set to the 
Hawarden Institute.’” Then taking up the 
first volume of the *¢ Life of William Ewart 
Gladstone,’’ by George Barnett Smith, I saw 
these words written in Mr. Gladstone’s firm- 
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est handwriting: ** This work was not written 
by authority, but I believe it has a fair reputa- 
tion ; and I present it to the institute because 
it may be convenient to the members of that 
body to have at hand easy means of refer- 
ence on points of detail concerning an old 
and attached neighbor.’” How character- 
istic of Mr. Gladstone in style and phrase ! 
This institute has, besides many books given 
by the Gladstones, a host of volumes pre- 
sented by the knight who prefers to sign 
himself <«¢ Eizak Pitman.’’ The famous in- 
ventor of our most popular phonetic system 
is almost the contemporary of Mr. Glad- 
stone, Sir Isaac Pitman being in his eighty- 
third year. But the institute seemed to me to 
lack modern volumes, and I suggested that 
visitors might be asked to send such books as 
mementoes of their pilgrimage to Hawarden. 
There is a capital billiard-room, a bath- 
room, and a reading-room to add to the at- 
tractions of the institute. The gymnasium, 
I understood, was not in quite so great de- 
mand as would satisfy the athletic member 
for West Leeds, who has shown generous 
interest in it. ‘*Mr. Herbert,’’ as he is 
called in the village, has always been popu- 
lar at Hawarden, and spends a good part of 
his holidays at home. He may often be 
seen cycling in the neighborhood, and Mrs. 
Drew, his sister, is likewise a cyclist. 

One last look at the Castle standing in its 
framework of foliage and our pilgrimage to 
Hawarden concludes. The personality of its 
chief resident seems all the greater by reason 
of this visit. May Time touch gently the 
great statesman, who has so recently cele- 
brated his eighty-seventh birth-day, and per- 
mit him to enjoy the evening of his long life 
in the happiness of his Hawarden home. 

ARCHIBALD CROMWELL. 


Drawings by 8. H. Scott. 
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AM a realist; therefore it is unnecessary 
to say that my story will be no roman- 
tic narrative of a woman who died of a 
broken heart, or a man who came home and 
married his old sweetheart after an absence 
of fifty years. In the only love story which 
I know anything about (my own—I sup- 
pose every man has one) the romance was 
conspicuous by its absence. Out of consid- 
eration for the editor I am willing to relate 
the incidents thereof; but I must insist upon 
choosing the title out of consideration for 
myself. 
I have said that I am a realist. I am also 
a bachelor, residing, for the present only, in 
furnished rooms at Mrs. Crupples’. Four 
nights in the week I go to the ¢¢ Scribblers’ ’’ 
club, the best in the city—the remaining 
three I spend at my rooms, in company with 
a pipe and a bow] of punch. It was on one 
of my home nights last winter, when I was 
struggling with incipient bronchitis, and 
swearing because the housemaid had let down 
the furnace fire, that Dick came in to see me. 
Dick is my nephew: good-natured, good- 
looking; with a height above and a brain 
below the average, and a salary of eighteen 
dollars a week; the kind of youth who al- 
ways has plenty of friends, and may be 
confidently expected to make a fool of him- 
self in a large city, unless some wiser head 
looks after him. Knowing this, I had looked 
after him. I’m nota society man myself, 
mind you! I outgrew that stage of imbecil- 
ity years ago; but when sister Grace turned 
Dick over to my care I roused up, spent two 
evenings out, and introduced him at Mrs. 
Chumleigh’s and Prof. John Hammond’s. 
Mrs. Chumleigh’s daughter has a nose, and 
a fortune in her own right; and Beatrice 
Hammond is a beauty and an only child. 
Either would have been a good match for 
Dick. I returned to my pipe feeling that 
his future was satisfactorily provided for. 
Did he appreciate it? Not he. Appre- 
ciation is unknown to this younger genera- 
tion. After all my trouble in finding him 
a suitable wife, and putting on a dress 
coat and patent leather shoes to see him 
properly launched into society, what do 
you think he came in that evening to tell 
me? That he was engaged—I didn’t mind 


that; I had expected that—but engaged, if 
you please, to Maggie Mathers, a girl with- 
out a cent in the world and a father working 
for day wages in an insurance office. 

I remonstrated, of course. I told him, 
with both hands held to my throbbing head, 
that though I’d seen many and varied fools 
in the course of my existence, he beat them 
all; and he said it wasn’t his fault. <««If 
you’d ever been in love yourself, Uncle, 
you’d know it’s once in a lifetime, and a 
fellow never gets over it,’’ said Dick. I 
laughed at that. Wasn’t I in love, and as 
big an idiot as they make ’em, years ago? 
And as for not getting over it—Pah! Hadn’t 
thought of her since. He sat down and 
waited to hear the story. 

It was fifteen, twenty, yes, twenty-five 
years ago. I was a slim dude of a fellow 
then, with a budding moustache and a tre- 
mendous ambition, and she a girl just home 
from boarding-school. Her name was 
Alice—Alice Jackson; and when I first 
saw her I thought she looked like an angel. 
She didn’t. Angels don’t have freckles and 
unsatisfactory chins, but the mischief was 
done before I remembered that. I fell in 
love, wore tight shoes and waxed my mous- 
tache, and spent hours combing my hair; 
and lay awake nights wondering if she 
would ever smile upon me; and was hap- 
pier than any king when she did. 

There was a rival in the case, to make it 
more exciting: a youth with a red mous- 
tache, whose father kept a butcher’s shop. 
He used to hold her parasol for her, and I 
got madly jealous, and thought of committing 
suicide. Her friend saved me: from. that. 
I’ve forgotten her,-name; .-she had-red -hair, 
and a snub nose, but she said she was sure 
Alice liked me best, and that kept me from 
despair. Then one day in June there was a 
sailing party, and -Alice fell overboard, and 
I plunged in and rescued her. My rival 
had no chance after that. There were 
horseback rides, and rows on the river, and 
evenings spent at home in easy chairs (an 
easy chair for each of us, of course; I had 
to explain that point to Dick), and surprise 
parties, when I chose her in all the games 
and put on her rubbers for her, and hung 
over the piano and turned the music, and 
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was so much in love I never noticed if 
she sang the whole song half a note flat. 
She did, I’m sure of it. But I’d knocked 
the man down that said so then. 

And the dreams I had! Why, I wrote 
«« Past Forgiveness’? when I knew her. 
She was the heroine, with the freckles and 
the snub nose left out, and a Brooklyn editor 
staying up there in that dead-alive town for 
the summer read it, and offered me a place 
on his paper. 

‘« We don’t pay much to begin with,”’ 
he said. ** But it will be a chance. You 
never can get on any in this place. You 
need society, and the clubs, and a taste of 
literary life. Come back with me to the 
city, and see what you make of it there.”’ 

Fame in one year, fortune in two; then 
home again and lay them at Alice’s feet. 
That was the way I had it planned out, 
when I went to say good-bye. 

I’d hardly thought of that night for years, 
but as I talked with Dick it all came back. 
I could see just the way she looked. How 
her hair was combed, and her red dress, and 
the ruffle around her neck—not one of those 
choker things the women wear now, but a 
ruffle that fell away from her throat and 
showed how white it was—-and the look in 
her eyes when I told her. It was only 
chance that kept me from being as big a fool 
as the rest, for I had hold of her hands, and 
all the idiotic things I’d been thinking for 
months were trembling on my tongue when 
the butcher and the snub-nosed girl came in 
and interrupted us. She was good-natured and 
wanted to go, but he was determined to sit 
me out, and he did. I said good-bye before 
him, the brute!—though I’m grateful for it 
now—and there was only one look from her 
eyes, and a touch of her soft hand to re- 
member. I went away on the morning 
train, and—that ended it. 

Yes, that ended it! I had to repeat the 
words for Dick to comprehend.  ¢¢ Inci- 
dents in real life don’t have another chapter 
with ‘married and lived happy ever after,’ 
as is the inevitable in romances. In six 
months I’d learned common sense. In a 
year I’d forgotten all about her, as you 
would forget Miss Mathers if you gave your- 
self a chance,’’ said I to Dick. 

«¢ Give myself a chance!’’ repeated Dick, 
in a tremendous indignation. ‘‘ Why, I 
wouldn’t forget her if I could. Suppose 
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that you hadn’t forgotten Alice, wouldn’t it 
have been better? Wouldn’t you be happier 
in a home of your own than here in this 
miserable boarding-house, with nobody to 
care whether you’re dead or alive. You’re 
just about done up now. Suppose you 
should be sick here alone by yourself ?”’ 

I informed him, with withering sarcasm, 
that doctors and nurses were plenty, and 
that I had money enough to pay for them, 
which might not have been the case had I 
married Miss Jackson. 

«< Well, I wouldn’t change places with 
you, that’s all.’’ 

«« Nobody asked you to,’ 
ily. But he persisted. 

«¢You-don’t know what real enjoyment 
is. You stay here and vegetate, and grow 
more narrow and crabbed every year, and 
all your old friends are talking about your 
temper. If I thought I—’’ 

I arose then, and ordered him out of the 
house. I said I had put up with his inso- 
lence until patience had ceased to be a 
virtue. When I wanted a conceited jacka- 
napes to come in and lay down the law to 
his superiors, I’d send for him. In the 
meantime, he could marry Maggie if he 
wanted to, and keep out of the poorhouse if 
he was able. I washed my hands of the 
whole affair. 

Perhaps I got excited about it, for after 
he was gone I discovered that my head was 
worse, and there was a pain in my bones 
besides. I tried to make myself some hot 
lemonade, and couldn’t do it; and tried to 
write, and couldn’t do that; and then I 
wrapped myself in my overcoat and sat over 
the register, and thought. When a man’s 
sick a bachelor’s lodging isn’t the pleasantest 
place in the world, and it’s nothing odd if 
he gets to dreaming of the home he might 
have had. Alice would have developed into 
a nice, quiet, domestic woman, I was sure 
of that. And instead of huddling over the 
register in gloomy discomfort I should have 
been seated in a comfortable arm-chair, in a 
pleasant, fire-lighted room, and opposite me 
—but all this is foreign to the story. 

When the housemaid brought up my 
shaving water the next morning I received 
her with incoherent mutterings, followed by 
a wild appeal for the doctor. And he came, 
and the landlady came, and Dick came 
(having magnanimously forgiven me), and 


said I, grump- 
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they all gathered around the bed to see me 
die. The jumping-jacks in my head jumped 
faster, and the lumps in my throat grew 
lumpier. The nurse was a fidgety frump, 
and the only one that could soothe me was 
Alice. 

Yes, she came too. I knew it was Alice 
as long as I kept my eyes shut, and I took 
pleasure in thinking she hadn’t married the 
butcher’s son, and that I’d marry her my- 
self if I ever got well. But when I opened 
my eyes the dream vanished. It was Miss 
Simons, of the second story back, who sat 
beside me and said pleasant things in a voice 
that I seemed in some dim way to remem- 
ber. I’d’ never spoken to her half a dozen 
times in my life before, which shows how 
fever will play havoc with a man’s brains. 

They said I needed cheerful company 
during my convalescence—I did convalesce, 
although at the time I had much rather died, 
to show the doctor he was mistaken in think- 
ing my illness a trifling one—and Miss 
Simons came in every day. One evening I 
spoke about it to Dick. ‘*Look at her 
now, Dick,’’ I said. | ‘«She probably never 
had any claims to beauty, and yet where 
could you find a more attractive woman. 
For Heaven’s sake, if you’re going to get 
married, marry for qualities that endure; get 
a good housekeeper and a cheerful com- 
panion, and leave sentiment out of the ques- 
tion, There’s no objection to marriage, if 
you go at it the right way.’’ 

Said the youngster, ‘<If that’s your idea, 
why don’t you try it yourself, Uncle ?’’ 

«¢T will—when I’m in my second child- 
hood,’’ I replied. 

It was a few days after this that Miss Si- 
mons ceased coming in to see me—abruptly, 
I might say discourteously. I sent up the 
maid to know if she was ill. ‘*Oh, no. It 
wasn’t that; but she was extremely busy, 
and it would hardly be convenient for her to 
read that afternoon.’’ ‘Three times I re- 
ceived that message. Then I got miffed 
and stopped sending. I formed a theory 
that accounted for her changed conduct, 
however. She had fallen in love with Hein- 
richs, the big, yellow-haired German who sat 
opposite her at table. She was just the sort 
of woman to be taken with a foreigner. For 
my part, I had never liked the fellow; and 
I’ve noticed that a man who retains a thick 
head of hair until middle age is liable to be 
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deficient in brain power. 
myself. 

I went down to dinner three days earlier 
than the doctor advised, for the sake of see- 
ing if my deductions were correct. They 
were, no doubt about it. After that I de- 
cided the doctor understood what was good 
for me better than I did myself, and had my 
meals served in my rooms; and the next 
week the landlady said Miss Simons had ob- 
tained a position as clerk in a down-town 
store (think of a refined, educated woman like 
that working in a store!) and gone away. 
She never even had the politeness to bid me 
good-bye. I didn’t waste sleep over it. I 
read and worked and smoked in the same 
old way, and the months passed. Dick got 
married in September, and I gave him a 
piano for a wedding present. His wife 
can’t sing, but she thinks she can, and as he 
had chosen to be miserable I meant to help 
him all I could. We didn’t quarrel again, 
although I think the bronchial fever left me 
with a tendency to irritability. One day I 
overheard the housemaid tell the cook that 
«¢ Mr. Perkins always was hard enough to 
git along with, but lately he’d acted like he 
was possessed of the Devil himself.’? And 
the cook lowered her voice mysteriously and 
replied, << It’s somethin’ that happened when 
he was gittin’ over the sickness, Maggie; he 
was like a lamb when I brought his dinner 
up that day, ’n’ at supper time he was uglier 
than a maniac, an’ I’d give a dale to know 
what changed him.’’ 

Which goes to prove that women—the 
most of them, I mean—are ridiculous creat- 
ures, given to making mountains out of the 
smallest mole-hills. 

Well, Miss Simons went away, and that 
was the last I saw of her, except what I 
saw through the store window, when she 
was waiting on her customers. Heinrichs’ 
bank was on the same street, and sometimes 
I used to meet him coming out, and scowl 
at him. I’d never spoken to the fellow, 
but I always distrust a mop of hair like that. 

One day last month I passed the store in 
the morning, and didn’t see her; and passed 
again in the evening, with the same result. 
I decided she must have married Heinrichs, 
but I went in and asked the proprietor, 1 
hate to see a sensible woman make a fool of 
herself, and it was quite a relief to learn that 
she was at home sick with the grip. 
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The proprietor gave me her address, and 
I called the next day. After all her kind- 
ness to me, I couldn’t well do less. I took 
a bag of oranges in one hand, and a basket 
of champagne in the other, and I went in 
the morning, when I knew Heinrichs was at 
work, 

««Come in!”’ she said, in answer to my 
knock. But when I obeyed, she started 
and gasped, and hid a photograph in the 
folds of her wrapper. She was sitting in an 
uncomfortable-looking rocking chair, and 
there were traces’ of tears on her cheeks. 
The fire was out, too. The housemaid had 
gone for coals, she explained, and she 
thought it was her when I knocked. She 
didn’t say the discovery to the contrary was 
a great disappointment, but she might as 
well. I got even with her on the coldness, 
though. In fact, I think I gave her one 
better. I didn’t sitdown. If she wanted 
to be alone and cry over Heinrichs’ photo- 
graph I wouldn’t keep her from it. _I told 


her the landlady sent the oranges—which 
was a lie—that I brought the champagne as 
a recompense for her kindness when I was 
ill, and that I hoped she would soon be bet- 


ter. Then I turned togo. ‘*Good morn- 
ing, Miss Simons,’’ I said ceremoniously. 
I doubt if Dick could have done it better. 

«« Good morning, Mr. Perkins,’’ she an- 
swered. ‘** Give my regards—’’ and then 
began to cough. Next to bronchitis, grip 
is the worst thing in the world. She choked 
and strangled, with the tears rolling down 
her cheeks. ‘Get me some water,’’ she 
gasped, as soon as she had breath to speak. 
I couldn’t find a glass, but I emptied some 
flowers out of the window — Heinrichs’ 
flowers. None but a donkey would think 
of sending tuberoses to a sick woman—and 
filled the vase. As she reached to take it the 
’ picture she had been hiding fell to the floor. 

I sprang and she sprang, but I reached it 
first. I hadn't been watching that chance 
for nothing. <* Give it to me!”’ she cried. 
«« Oh, please! ’’ 

«« It’s Heinrichs, I suppose.”’ 

«« Yes—oh, yes—”’ 

I looked at it to make sure, and—well, it 
wasn’t. It was the picture of a callow 
youth with a budding moustache, dressed in 
clothes of a quarter of a century ago. My- 
self, in fact. Myself, when I lived in Pen- 
obscot, and the butcher’s son was my rival. 
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Miss Simons was standing with one hand 
upon the window-sill for support. Her 
cheeks were crimson ; her hair straggled 
wildly over her shoulders, Twenty years 
rolled back for me at the look upon her face. 

«Alice! Alice!’’? I cried. «« Why 
didn’t you tell me? I might have known I 
couldn’t care for anybody else. Why, I 
loved you when I was a boy. I meant to 
marry you; and I love you now a thousand 
times more than I did then. I’ve been 
miserable ever since you went away, and 
Heinrichs—but we won’t talk about him. 
Only say you'll forgive me, Alice, and—’’ 

Miss Simons turned away from me, and 
gazed out of the dusty window. < You are 
making a mistake. I am not Alice,’’ she 
said. 

«« Not Alice ? Then—then—’’ 
moment the room went reeling round. 

«©T am Minnie Simons, Alice’s friend, 
who lived in the little house down by the 
brook.’” 

The snub-nosed girl! She wasn’t very 
snub-nosed now, though. It is wonderful 
how some women improve with age. Miss 
Simons continued calmly: 

«* You used to confide all your hopes 
and fears to me in the old days, Mr. Per- 
kins, and now I have good news for you: 
Alice married Ferguson, the butcher’s son, 
you know; he died a wealthy man last year. 
She is free now, and lives here. There is 
her photograph on the mantel. Go and 
look at it—”’ 

I sprang toward her and kicked over a 
chair. ‘* Hang it! I don’t care about her 
—so long as she isn’t you—’’” 

She interrupted me with a_ gesture. 
«*Don’t! Not till you have seen her! 
«* Go look at it—over there.’’ 

I obeyed. For a long moment I gazed 
at the pictured face of a flabby woman in a 
conventional evening gown, with a conven- 
tional society smile upon her lips. Then I 
turned away. ‘* Thank Heaven,’’ I ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ that affair ended when it did.’’ 

I crossed over to Miss Simons, and held 
out my arms. 

The finale? H’m. I won’t go into 
that. A little should be left to the im- 
agination of the reader. And didn’t I say 
that I was living for the present only in fur- 
nished rooms at Mrs. Crupples’. 

PavutixE PHELpPs. 
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Tue RicHest CoLtony IN THE Wor Lp. 


P I “NHE many great fortunes accumulated 

in this country during the past twenty- 

five years have brought about a 
change in social conditions which finds ex- 
pression in the creation of domestic estab- 
lishments on a scale of magnificence commen- 
surate with the riches and importance of the 
founders. And so, with but very few ex- 
ceptions, the millionaires of to-day have built 
themselves, not only stately palaces in town, 
but palatial country homes as well that rival 
the great houses of the richest of the Euro- 
pean nobility. 

On the west bank of the Hudson, from 
Yonkers north to Scarborough, the country 
seats of millionaire after millionaire are passed 
in rapid succession. Here, bordering the 
old Albany Post Road for a distance of fif- 
teen miles, are the estates of men whose ag- 
gregate wealth reaches the enormous sum of 
$1,023,000,000—constituting the richest 
colony in the world. Indeed, the vast land- 
holdings in this region of the Goulds, the 
Rockefellers and the Vanderbilts—not to 


mention the extensive acquisitions of lesser 
millionaires—have ‘led to the belief that, 





with the concentration of wealth in a few 
hands that has characterized the history of 
the past twenty-five years, has arisen a ten- 
dency on the part of the rich to absorb land 
for the purpose of founding great family 
estates to be handed down to future genera- 
tions. The fact that there is no law of en- 
tail in this country is not regarded as an ob- 
stacle to the carrying out of such projects. 
It is argued that the immense wealth posses- 
sed by these families will enable them to 
maintain their landholdings intact for many 
generations, even though their fortunes should 
be divided and sub-divided among numerous 
heirs. 

A jaunt through this lovely district at this 
season of the year, when the foliage is at its 
greenest and the flowers are in bloom, could 
not fail to interest all who delight in the 
beautiful and picturesque in architecture and 
landscape gardening. Starting at Yonkers 
the first important country seat to be seen is 
that of James B. Colgate, the Wall street 
banker. His land lies along the river front 
and is intersected by a deep ravine, spanned 
by rustic bridges and shaded by gigantic trees. 
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His residence stands upon a plateau, with the 
ravine for a background and a velvety ex- 
panse of lawn in front. But the chief fea- 
ture of the place is the magnificent green- 
house in which Mr. Colgate raises the rarest 
specimens of orchids, chrysanthemums and 
other flowers to be found in America. His 
wealth is computed at $20,000,000. Bord- 
ering his property on the north lies the estate 
of his former business partner, John B. 
Trevor, who died a few years ago leaving a 
fortune of $30,000,000 to his wife and 
children. The mansion, which is one of the 
most beautiful on the Hudson, occupies a 
knoll] that commands charming river views 
north and south, and is surrounded by un- 
dulating lawns. On a hill above stand the 
modest residences of Mr. and Mrs, William 
F. Cochran, whose combined wealth is esti- 
mated at $25,000,000 ; Warren B. Smith, 
who is worth $25,000,000 ; and John E. 
Andrus, who can easily put $30,000,000 to 
the credit side of his accounts. ‘The Coch- 
rans and Mr. Smith have derived their great 
fortunes from the Alexander Smith & Sons 
Carpet Company, one of the largest estab- 
lishments of the kind in the world—while 
the millions of Mr. Andrus have been made 
in the patent medicine industry and in dock 
property. These millionaires are excep- 
tional in their avoidance of display. Indeed 
it was not generally known that Mr. An- 
drus was so wealthy until an investigation 
was made into the mystery enveloping the 
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tragic death of his brother, Hamlin J. Andrus, 
who was blown to pieces by a bomb in the 
office of the Arlington Chemical Works, at 
Yonkers, last fall. It was then suggested 
that the explosive might have been intended 
for John E. Andrus by an Anarchist who 
wished to make him an example to the mil- 
lionaire class. Near his residence are the 
country seats of Joseph B. Bloomingdale, a 
retired merchant, and William Allen Butler, 
the poet-lawyer, who are each worth about 
$5,000,000. 

The first great estate north of Yonkers is 
«« Greystone,’’ famous as the habitation of the 
late Samuel J. Tilden. It is at present unoccu- 
pied, but may be said to represent a fortune 
of $7,000,000. William E. Chrystie, who 
retired from the dry goods business some 
years ago with $3,000,000, owns a fine 
place farther north; and beyond his prop- 
erty, in the centre of an extensive park 
beautified by the art of the landscape gar- 
dener stands the palatial country house re- 
cently erected by J. Jennings McComb. It 
is built of light colored stone, with a corru- 
gated roof of red tiles, and dominates the 
landscape for miles around with the impos- 
ing beauty of its proportions. His palace 
and park cost Mr. McComb over $1,000,- 
000, which he can easily afford, as he is 
worth at least $30,000,000, a considerable 
part of which was derived from an invention 
known as the ‘* Arrow Cotton Tie,’’ used 
in binding bales or cotton, which he pur- 


The Country House of J. Jennings McComb. 
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A. L. Barber’s Palatial Residence. 


chased many years ago from his brother, the 
inventor. Ona hill back of the McComb 
estate looms the great square castle of Fred 
J. Stone, a son-in-law of the late Cyrus W. 
Field, who is worth $1,000,000; farther 
north on the banks of the river extends the 
handsome park of General Samuel Thomas, 
who is credited with $10,000,000; and 
crowning an eminence, about a mile to the 
east, rise the painted turrets of the Ardsley 
chateau, now the summer home of A. L. 
Barber, who has accumulated a fortune of 
$25,000,000 in the manufacture of asphalt 
for paving streets. 

«« Ardsley ’’ was formerly a part of Cyrus 
W. Field’s great Hudson river estate, con- 
sisting of 550 acres, situated half way be- 
tween Dobbs Ferry and Irvington, on the 
high ground east of the Albany Post Road. 
He had planned to make this land a family 
heirloom to be handed down to future gen- 
erations, and to this end had erected several 
fine residences on commanding sites as homes 
for his children. The chateau above re- 
ferred to he presented to his favorite son, 
Edward B. Field, who afterwards encom- 


passed his ruin; for when the young man 
failed in business and was charged by his 
creditors with dishonest practices, his father 
sacrificed all his possessions to save him from 
a felon’s cell, an act of devotion which cost 
him his life, as he died of a broken heart 
within a month of this crowning calamity. 
Some time previous he had lost the bulk 
of his fortune in a speculation in which the 
late Jay Gould was opposed to him. Hav- 
ing possessed himself of Mr. Field’s millions, 
the Napoleon of Wall street turned to his 
partners in the transaction and gave utterance 
to this historic remark—** We have left 
Cyrus his land’’—referring to the Ardsley 
estate. Mr. Barber occupies his beautiful 
chateau only in the summer months; his 
winter home is in Washington. In the same 
vicinity is situated the handsome estate of 
Henry Villard, whose reputation as a finan- 
cier extends to two continents. Mr. Vil- 
lard began his career as a poor journalist and 
subsequently made a great fortune in the re- 
construction of the Northern Pacific and 
other railroads. He afterwards lost his 
money in speculations, but of recent years 
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Col. Fred J. Stone's Home. 


has loomed up again asa money king, with 
$10,000,090 ta his credit. 

Within sight of the Ardsley chateau, and 
facing the Albany Post Road, stands the 
splendid country seat of Dr. Warner, whose 
fortune of $10,000,000 was amassed in the 
corset manufacturing industry. The atten- 
tion of the traveler is first attracted by the 
architectural beauty of the gateway leading 
to the grounds. It is a massive structure 
composed of blocks of faced granite, with 
two polished boulders of the same material 
topping the pedestals. | Looking through it, 
the magnificent stone villa recently erected 
by the owner can be plainly seen resting 
upon the summit of a grassy mound. 

On the opposite side of the highway, near 
the banks of the river, stands ‘Charlton 
Hall,’’ a splendid stone 
mansion built by the late 
David Dows, the great 
grain merchant, from the 
profits of one fortunate 
speculation in the stock of 
the Chicago & Rock Island 
railroad, of which he was 
a director. *¢ Charlton 
Hall,’’ and the beautiful 
estate on which it stands, 
is at present the summer 
home of Mrs. David Dows 
who, with her children, 
inherited the comfortable 
sum of $30,000,000 from 
her husband. The Wen- 
del estate, representing an 
interest of $10,000,000, 
owns property in the same 
vicinity, and Eliphalet 
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Wood, who has accumulated 
$3,000,000 in the practice of 
law, occupies a stately mansion 
on a neighboring hillside. Here 
also resides J. H. Whitehouse, 
the banker, who is said to be 
worth $3,000,000. 

Thoroughly characteristic of 
its owner is the summer home of 
Charles L. ‘Tiffany, the head of 
the world-renowned firm of jew- 
elers, for a glance reveals that it 
is‘ the product of. an artistic 
mind. The house rests upon the 
banks of the river, at the end of a 
long avenue shaded by venerable 
elms, and is almost hidden from sight by over- 
growing vines, and overhanging foliage. Seen 
from a distance it has all the appearance of a 
Swiss chalet ; its complete beauty, however, 
does not impress one until emerging from the 
avehue of elms. It is then revealed in all 
its picturesque effectiveness, its shadowy sur- 
roundings suggesting peace and seclusion. A 
moderate estimate of Mr. Tiffany’s fortune 
would be $30,000,000. The entire region 
in this neighborhood is occupied by a succes- 
sion of splendid estates. Here, through a 
vista in the trees, can be seen the charming 
villa of F. O. Matthiesson, the sugar king, 
whose fortune exceeds $15,000,000; and 
there the broad acres belonging to the Bar- 
ney estate which represents $10,000,000 
more. Here again stands the imposing man- 
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Henry Villard’s Residence. 
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Dr. Warner’s Magnificent Country Seat. 


sion of Isaac Stern, who has amassed $3,- 
000,000 in the dry goods business, and 
there extends the grass-grown and neglected 
park on which the great Cunningham estate 
of $40,000,000 still pays taxes. On the 
latter property are the crumbling ruins of the 
beautiful stone castle once occupied by Al- 
bert Bierstadt, the artist. For many years 
he lived the life of a medieval prince in this 
baronial abode, surrounded by costly works 
of art which he had collected in his travels. 
The fabulous prices he was receiving for his 
great canvasses of mountain scenery enabled 
him to indulge the most extravagant tastes. 
Indeed, he spent his money so lavishly, that 
when, on one unfortunate night, his castle, 
with its treasures of art, was burned to the 
ground, he had not the means to rebuild it. 
Other country seats in this locality belong 
to C. C. Worthington, who is worth §2,- 
000,000; to the estate of Henry R. Worth- 
ington, which is valued at $5,000,000; to 
the $10,000,000 estate of James H. Banker; 
and to Henry Parrish, whose fortune amounts 
to $5,000,000. 

Arriving at ‘* Lyndenhurst,’’ the famous 
estate of the Gould family, the traveler is con- 
fronted with a gateway and fence built as if 
to shut in millions. The broad, stone sec- 
tions of the wall, closely cemented, show 
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not the smallest crevice through which the 
outside world could penetrate ; and, as if to 
complete the rampart, a thick hedge rises 
behind it, hiding from view the beautiful 
grounds and palatial mansion within. The 
latter is situated upon a promontory over- 
looking the Hudson, and might well be taken 
for some old English abbey with its gothic 
windows and great square tower rising one 
hundred feet from the ground. The main 
entrance leads into an ante-room directly 
facing the library, which contains a large col- 
lection of valuable books, and a number of 
paintings by artists of the first rank. To 
the left of the library is the music-room, and 
beyond this the drawing-room, furnished in 
the English fashion and filled with rare bric- 
a-brac and oddities collected from all over 
the globe. At the extreme right end of the 
great hall is the dining room, finished in dark 
oak and furnished in the antique Dutch 
style. But the most interesting apartment in 
the house is the art gallery. Most of the 
celebrated artists of this country, France, 
England and Italy are represented here, and 
some very valuable examples of the old mas- 
ters are placed in conspicuous positions. 
From one of the windows a glorious view of 
the Hudson may be obtained, while another 
looks out upon the park of goo acres, and 
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Charles L. Tiffany’s Suburban Home. 
known variety. Although Miss Helen Gould 


the shimmering palaces of glass that contain 
the most. marvelous. collection of plants and 
flowers in the possession of any private indi- 
vidual in the world. 

Those who take an interest in horticulture 
would be well recompensed by a visit to the 
«<« Lyndenhurst”’ conservatories, the fame of 
which has. spread far beyond the limits of 
this country. .The advent of summer has 
transformed the entire park, from its entrance 
where stands the stone cottage of Mr. Man- 
gold, the Superintendent, to the space occu- 
pied by the big greenhouses, into a spectacle 
of kaleidoscopic effects produced by figures 
traced upon the ground in an endless variety 
of ‘bright-hued flowers. A force of twenty 
gardeners is constantly employed laying out 
fresh plots, rejuvenating old ones and bring- 
ing out the best effects obtainable from the 
unlimited supply of material on the place. 
The central greenhouse is devoted entirely to 
palms, and contains within its arched walls 
two hundred and forty-two varieties—the 
largest private collection in existence. Other 
houses are given up to the cultivation of rare 
ferns, roses and flowering plants. One 
house is reserved exclusively for orchids. 
The Gould collection of these delicate blooms 
is the most complete in the world, amount- 
ing to.over. eight thousand plants of every 


is the only member of the family who now 
makes ** Lyndenhurst’’ her permanent home, 
it is still regarded as the family seat, and is 
therefore representative of a fortune of $75,- 
000,000 in the Hudson river colony of mil- 
lionaires. 

Opposite «* Lyndenhurst’’ lies the estate 
of Louis Stern, the dry goods merchant, a 
brother of Isaac Stern. His gateway stands 
sideways from the road and is covered with 
creeping ivy. The massive, castle-like house 
which can be seen peeping above the foliage 
inside the grounds was formerly the property 
of A. C. Richards. Mr. Stern is said to 
have greatly beautified its interior since he 
purchased it. His wealth is computed at 
$5,000,000. 

‘¢ Pinkstone,’’? the country seat of John 
T. Terry, formerly a business partner of the 
late E, D. Morgan—once a Governor of 
New York State—adjoins the Gould prop- 
erty. The entrance to the grounds is sug- 
gestive of the simple tastes and reserved hab- 
its of the proprietor. The gateposts are 
plain, square pedestals, composed of stone 
blocks, while the gate itself is made of oaken 
beams painted black. The gateway to 
«« Pinkstone’’ is rendered picturesque by a 
fairy-like lake within, in the centre of which 











The John D. Trevor Mansion. 


is a little green islet connected to the bank 
by a rustic bridge. Mr. Terry’s fortune is 
estimated at. $30,000,000. 

On the same side of the highway, a step 
further north, a massive stone wall encloses 
the immense park belonging to the estate of 
the late Timothy C. Eastman who accumu- 
lated $25,000,000 in the cattle-shipping 
business. The costly stone palace occupied 
by his heirs is situated about a mile from the 
gate on a plateau overlooking the Hudson, 
and is surrounded by gravelled roadways and 
well-kept lawns. The homelike residence 
of George B. Newton, the coal baron, 
whose fortune exceeds $50,000,000, occu- 
pies a hillside opposite the Eastman property. 

In the same neighborhood is the delightful 
summer home of William H. Webb, former- 
ly the greatest of American ship builders, 
whose career furnishes a striking example of 
what self-denial and perseverance can ac- 
complish. As a boy he was delicate and 
sickly; so much so that his father refused 
him permission to work in his shipyards on 
the plea that ‘* swinging the broad-axe ’’— 
the first lesson in ship-building—would be 
detrimental to his health. The ambitious 
boy persisted, however, and was finally given 
employment in the yards at seven dollars a 
week, the wages of an ordinary laborer. 
When he was nineteen his father died, and, 
contrary to expectations, was found to have 
been poor. In fact, although he left his son 
his shipyards, he left with them an indebt- 
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edness of $30,000. The 
young man confronted the 
situation with commend- 
able pluck, and, within a 
few years, had not only 
paid off this obligation, but 
had built up a paying busi- 
ness. In the course of 
time his shipyards became 
famous throughout the 
world. Many of the fleet- 
est packet ships and side- 
wheel ocean steamers of 
ante-bellum days were de- 
signed and built by him, as 
well as several of the most 
formidable of the old-time 
ships of war.. - Mr. Webb 
made it a rule of his life to 
save a certain percentage 
of his earnings each year, 
which he invested to such good advantage 
that some time ago he was enabled to retire 
from active business with a fortune of $40,- 
000,000. 

Just before entering Tarrytown the coun- 
try seat of John D. Archbold ‘is passed. 
The grounds are splendidly kept, and there 
are probably no finer lawns along the Hud- 
son than those that meet the eye here, orna- 
mented as they are by a great variety of rare 
trees, thick in foliage and trimmed to per- 
fection. The gateway is unpretentious in 
design, but the flowering vines that com- 
pletely cover the posts render it exceedingly 
beautiful. Mr. Archbold occupies a villa 
which, though picturesque and homelike, is 
certainly modest for a man who can count 
his wealth at $10,000,000, the bulk. of 
which was gained through his connection 
with the Standard Oil Company. Another 
nabob who can trace his fortune of $5,000,- 
000 to the same source is R. E. Hopkins, 
who owns a handsome residence in Tarry- 
town village. Mrs. George Lewis, who in- 
herited $30,000,000 from the late Moses 
Taylor, her father, lives in a charming man- 
sion directly opposite. 

The village of Tarrytown contains coun- 
try residences belonging to the estate of John 
H. Hall, which is valued at $10,000,000; 
to the Benedict estate, which is valued at 
$3,000,000, and to the Cobb estate, which 
is estimated at $1,000,000. John Downey, 
the builder, who has made $5,000,000 in 
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constructing mammoth hotels and sky-scrap- 
ers, also has a summer home in the town. 

To the north of Tarrytown lie the great 
Kingsland estates, representing an interest of 
$25,000,000, and adjoining them is situ- 
ated the historic country seat of Mrs. Elbert 
B. Monroe, a tract of land comprising 190 
acres that were formerly a part of the great 
Beekman manor. Originally it belonged to 
Frederick Philipse, who purchased it in 
1680 from the Indian Sachem Ghoharius. 
After the Revolutionary War, it was con- 
veyed by the Commissioners of Forfeitures 
to General Gerard G. Beekman. Like the 
representatives of the Jays, the Morrises, and 
the Livingstones, he kept up the traditions 
of colonial times, and was a veritable Lord 
of the Manor. The bulk of his wealth con- 
sisted of the land he owned on the Hudson; 
and, as in the early days of the century such 
property was productive, his income was 
large. At his death in 1822 his landhold- 
ings passed into the possession of his wife. 
Mrs. Beekman died in 1847, and her great 
estate, stretching along the Hudson river for 
nearly two miles, and running back into the 
country for over a mile in some places, was 
put into the market and sold in parcels. 

The 190 acres above referred to were 
purchased by General James Watson Webb, 
one of New York’s pioneer editors. Im- 
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mediately after gaining possession,of the 
property he set about making improvements, 
and selecting an eminence near the river, 
erected the fine stone mansion that was re- 
cently altered into the present imposing resi- 
dence. Shortly after the Civil War, Gen- 
eral John C. Fremont purchased the property 
and lived there for some time in royal 
fashion. Eventually, however, the estate 
proved to be too expensive an investment for 
the hero of Pike’s Peak, and he was obliged 
to relinquish it. For many years thereafter 
it remained unoccupied, and finally passed 
into the possession of the late Elbert B. 
Monroe, who bequeathed it to his wife. 
The principal entrance to the grounds is 
guarded by four granite pillars surmounted 
by bombshells that are particularly interesting 
on account of the story with which they are 
associated, 

When General Webb occupied the prop- 
erty he entertained many distinguished guests, 
among whom was the renowned Commo- 
dore Matthew Galbraith Perry, the hero of 
Vera Cruz. The Commodore and the 
General were warm friends, and, when the 
former returned from the Mexican War, he 
presented General Webb with the bombshells 
that adorn the pedestals of the present gate- 
posts. These shells have a history. They 
were fired from the Castle of San Juan d’ Ulloa, 








“Rockwood,” the Modern Castle of William Rockefeller. 
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The Gateway to Mrs. Elbert Monroe’s Home. 


at Vera Cruz, on March g, 1847, when Com- 
modore Perry landed the American army 
under General Scott on the beach south of 
that city. For some reason the fuses went 


out and the bombs did not explode, which 


was a fortunate circumstance for Perry, as 
they had struck within a few feet of the spot 
where he stood. He picked them up and 
brought them home, and as a token of the 
regard in which he held General Webb, 
presented them to him as ornaments for his 
gateposts. Mrs. Monroe inherited a for- 
tune of $12,000,000. North of her prop- 
erty extends the park and country house of 
Mrs. Anson G. Phelps, who is worth $10,- 
000,000. 

«*Rockwood,’’ the magnificent estate of 
William Rockefeller, consisting of one thou- 
sand acres, and embracing a large portion of 
the legendary Sleepy Hollow immortalized 
by Washington Irving, was formerly the 
country seat of the Aspinwall family. It 
was purchased by William H. Aspinwall, 
the great shipping merchant, from a Mr. 
Bartlett, and was for many years considered 
the finest piece of suburban property in 
America. The house that occupied the site 
of the present Rockefeller mansion was a 
huge, rambling pile, with high Gothic win- 
dows and ornate turrets, the walls of which 
were covered with ivy. When William 
Rockefeller purchased the property he tore 
down this building and erected upon the site 
a veritable baronial castle at a cost of $2,- 
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000,000. Outside there 
are terraces and vine-cov- 
ered walls and plaisances 
and bowers reminiscent of 
medieval luxury. Within 
there are all the modern 
appointments purchasable 
by unlimited wealth. The 
great edifice is of gray 
stone and occupies a pro- 
montory that juts into the 
Tappan Zee, commanding 
unrivalled river views 
north and south. The 
drives from the big gate- 
ways on the Albany Post 
Road to the house wind 
through a picturesque 
park ; and, at every turn, 
charming bits of landscape 
appear that are suggestive 
of the rural scenery of England. William 
Rockefeller’s wealth is estimated at $80,- 
000,000. 

The summer home of his brother, John 
D. Rockefeller—whose fortune of $150,- 
000,000 places him at the head of Ameri- 
can millionaires—is situated upon the sum- 
mit of one of the Pocantico Hills, about 
three miles distant from ‘* Rockwood.’’ 
The house is beautifully situated on grounds 
laid out according to the most carefully con- 
sidered plans of landscape gardening; but is 
hidden from view by a grove of luxuriant 
trees. The picturesque gateway, covered 
with vines and surmounted by artistically 
wrought vases of bronze, is all that the 
traveler can get an opportunity to admire, 
for, like his brother, John D. Rockefeller 
objects to any intrusion on his privacy. He 
is now planning to erect on his Hudson 
river estate the most superb mansion known 
to the modern world, and has selected for 
its site the broad plateau on the summit of 
«‘ Kaak-out,’? which is next to the highest 
point in Westchester County. The name 
of this lofty eminence is of Dutch origin and 
signifies <* Lookout.’? From its summit the 
stealthy savage awaited the foe, or gave sig- 
nal of his presence to friendly tribes, and 
during the Revolution a signal station was 
established there from which observations of 
the movements of the British were made 
prior to the withdrawal of the American 
army into the Highlands of the Hudson. 
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Mr. Rockefeller also has in view the crea- 
tion of a private park which, considering its 
natural advantages, will be the most beautiful 
in the world. It is his intention to buy up 
all the land lying between his present estate 
of 400 acres and his brother William’s 
property, so as to render their landholdings 
virtually one. A part of the dreamy valley 
of Sleepy Hollow is already owned by his 
brother ; and, if John D. Rockefeller suc- 
ceeds in consummating his plans, this en- 
chanted region will be converted into a 
pleasure ground which the public can enjoy. 

Of all the great country establishments on 
the Hudson none can rival the magnificent 
colonial palace of Mrs. Elliott F. Shepard 
at Scarborough. It is built of light colored, 
pressed Italian brick and terra cotta and 
contains over two hundred rooms. Situated 
on high ground the views from its windows, 
porches and balconies are uninterrupted for 
miles around. Mrs. Shepard’s estate con- 
sists of 700 acres. ‘The entrances from the 
public highway are through two colossal 
gateways formed of carved stone and iron 
imported from France. ‘The grounds are 
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laid out in charming drives and embowered 
walks, bordered by extensive lawns, shaded 
from the sun’s glare by choice American and 
foreign trees. On the north side of the 
house lies the exact reproduction of an old 
Italian garden with gravelled walks, wind- 
ing between beds of the rarest flowers, and 
curiously carved columns supporting trellises 
of flowering vines. In one place stands an 
exquisitely carved stone fountain of great 
antiquity imported from Rame. 

The entrance hall is undoubtedly the 
finest apartment in the mansion. It is 
paved and panelled with Italian marble and 
hung with race Gobelin and Italian tapes- 
tries. Beautiful staircases with easy land- 
ings rise to the second floor, and, as you 
ascend, you notice little recesses in which 
are panels of rare workmanship which look 
as if they had once adorned an Egyptian 
temple. All the rooms of the first floor are 
so arranged that they can be thrown into 
one for any great occasion. The living and 
reception rooms are on the southwest side of 
the great hall. The latter are finished in 
Spanish cedar, and the walls are inlaid with 


The Colonial Palace of Mrs. Elliott F. Shepard. 
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embossed Italian leather. The fireplaces 
and mantelpieces were imported from an 
Italian chateau. Golden wall coverings 
and silken tapestries of the same hue make a 
rich frame in the salon for the costly bric-a- 
brac which Mrs. Shepard collected while in 
Venice and the Holy Land. The mantle- 
piece in this apartment is over two hundred 
years old. The drawing room and parlor 
are equally beautiful. One is in white and 
gold, the other in blue and gold. In the 
tapestry hall are hung silken and velvet tap- 
estries from all parts of the world. The 
library is finished in red mahogany and gilt, 
with green velvet hangings. It contains, 
besides a valuable collection of rare books, 
many costly pieces of bric-a-brac and statu- 
ary. The oriental room is filled with curiosi- 
ties from the Old World collected by Mrs. 
Shepard during her travels in the East. 
The breakfast room and great dining hall are 
finished in white and gold and are provided 
with immense fireplaces imported from Italy. 
The kitchen and pantries are enamelled and 
floored with mosaic. This magnificent 
mansion and the park that surrounds it are 
said to have cost $2,500,000, an outlay 
which cannot be considered extravagant 
when it is remembered that Mrs. Shepard’s 
fortune exceeds $50,000,000. 

The last country seat in the Hudson river 
colony is that of H. Walter Webb, who, 
since his affiliation with the Vanderbilt inter- 
ests, has made a fortune of $5,000,000. 
He occupies in summer a fine old colonial 
mansion on the banks of the river just south 
of the Scarborough station of the New York 
Central railroad. Here is a table of the 
fortunes enumerated above: 


$20,000,000 
30,000,000 
25,000,000 
25,000,000 
30,000,000 


James B. Colgate, 

John B. Trevor estate, . 

Mr. and Mrs. William F. Cochran, 
Warren B. Smith, : 

John E. Andrus, 


The Richest Colony in the World. 


$5,000,000 
5,000,000 
7,000,000 
3,000,000 
30,000,000 
1,000,000 
16,000,000 
25,000,000 
10,000,000 
10,000,000 
30,000,000 
10,000,000 
3,000,000 
3,000,000 
30,000,000 
15,000,000 
10,000,000 
3,000,000 
40,000,000 
2,000,000 
5,000,000 
10,000,000 
5,000,000 
75,000,000 
5,000,000 
30,000,000 
25,000,000 
50,000,000 
40,000,000 
10,000,000 
5,000,000 
30,000,000 
10,000 000 
3,000,000 
1,000,000 
5,000,000 
25,000,000 
12,000,000 
10,000,000 
80,000,000 
150,000,000 
50,000,000 
5,000,000 


Joseph B. Bloomingdale, . 
William Allen Butler, . 
Estate of Samuel J. Tilden, 
William E. Chrystie, 

J. Jennings McComb, 
Fred J. Stone, 

General Samuel Thomas, 
A. L. Barber, 

Henry Villard, 

Dr. Warner, . 
Estate of David Dows, 
Wendel Estate, 

Eliphalet Wood, 

J. H. Whitehouse, 

Charles L. Tiffany, 

F. O. Matthiesson, 

Barney estate, 

Isaac Stern, 

Cunningham estate, 

C. C. Worthington, : 
Estate of Henry R. Worthington, 
Estate of James H. Banker, . 
Henry Parrish, . 
Estate of Jay Gould, 

Louis Stern, 

John T. Terry, 

Estate of Timothy C. Eastman, 
George B. Newton, 
William H. Webb, 

John D. Archbold, 

R. E. Hopkins, 

Mrs. George Lewis, 

Estate of John H. Hall, 
Benedict estate, 

Cobb estate, 

John Downey, 

Kingsland estates, 

Estate of Elbert B. Monroe, 
Mrs. Anson G. Phelps, 
William Rockefeller, 

John D. Rockefeller, 

Mrs. Elliott F. Shepard, 

H. Walter Webb, 


Total, . : ‘ ‘ $1,023,000,000 


A peculiar feature about this colony of 
nabobs is that a majority of its members 
work as hard as the poorest clerks in their 
employ. During the summer they travel 
back and forth to their places of business in 
New York City every day. 

Joun P. Rirrer. 





ConsuLarR LirE ABROAD. 


VERY four years a large number of 
K patriotic American gentlemen become 

imbued with an intense desire to 
serve their native land in a high diplomatic 
capacity abroad. Very few of them have 
the slightest knowledge of what diplomacy 
means, or of the qualifications which are in- 
volved in this variety of official life. Only 
a small number have any knowledge what- 
ever on the subject but this does not affect 
their royal ambitions. They work like de- 
mons. They get up enormous petitions. 
They secure delegations of friendsto go to 
the front, and they come down upon the 
luckless President very much as did the pro- 
verbial Assyrian of old. 

There is fierce fighting for the time and 
then the survival of the fittest. Those best 
qualified secure most of the appointments, 
while a few partially or wholly unfitted se- 
cure the rest. Then all of the disappointed 
return to their homes and for a year wear 
political sack-cloth and ashes. The highest 
position is, of course, that of Ambassador. 
Four countries supply this—France, Ger- 
many, Great Britain, and Italy. The first 
three have a salary of $17,500 per year, and 
the fourth one of $12,000. This pay is 
altogether inadequate to the office. The 
pay given by foreign countries is very much 
larger. Thus the British Ambassador at 
Paris receives $45,000 per year; at Berlin 
$40,000 per year; and at Rome $35,000 
per year. Unless, therefore, our Ambassa- 
dors are men of means in their own right 
they are compelled to live in a parsimonious 
manner which throws discredit upon the land 
they represent. In the next class are the 
legations or E.E.’s and M.P.’s, which are 
the diplomatic abbreviations for Envoy Ex- 
traordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary. 
Of these there are thirty-two, with salaries 
ranging from $17,500, the Mexican mission, 
down to $5,000, the Ecuador mission, and 
also that of Bolivia. Below this are the le- 
gations to minor countries which are of no 
importance, either as a matter of high honor 
or of salary. Of these Hayti is a good ex- 
ample to which the official accredited is a 
Minister-Resident and Consul General with 
a salary of $5,000; Liberia at $4,000, and 
Egypt $5,000. In all of these legations 


and embassies there are secretaries, and in 
some first and second secretaries. 

In the next class are the Consulates Gen- 
eral. There are twelve commercial agen- 
cies, thirteen special Consulates, fifty-seven 
Consulates of another class still lower, and 
twenty-three commercial agencies of the same 
class. A few of the Consulates General like 
those of London, Liverpool, and Paris pay 
very handsomely. London, for example, 
pays a salary of $5,000 per year and about 
$7,000 in fees. Paris pays $5,000 salary 
and about $6,000 in fees. Havana has 
$6,000 salary and about $4,000 fees. In 
general, however, the Consul General re- 
ceives a salary of $5,000 a year and fees 
amounting to about ¢500 more. There is 
a greater variation than this among the Con- 
sulates. The first class ones like Amoy, 
China, and Havre, France, pay a salary of 
$3,500 and fees amounting to nearly $1,- 
coo. Others, such as Cognac, Limoges, 
Breslau and Freiburg, pay $1,500 per year 
salary and about $500 in fees. The Com- 
mercial Agencies pay even less. Thus in the 
important city of Saigon the Consular Agent, 
an eminent French merchant, practically 
serves as a courtesy to the American people, 
receiving no salary and only an occasional 
small fee. 

It is therefore evident that no money can 
be made in diplomatic or consular life. ‘This 
condition is bad enough but is made worse 
by our government refusing to accept the 
experiences and conclusions of other nations, 
Thus they find it well to have special funds 
from which their representatives can at times 
draw, but there is no fund of any sort in the 
American system. They also pay the trav- 
eling expenses of their officials in coming and 
going between their post and home, which the 
United States never does. This is not a 
very great hardship to a. man who lives in 
Boston and is appointed to England or Scot- 
land, but it is a very onerous burden to aman 
in the interior of the country who is ap- 
pointed to some such port as the Cape of 
Good Hope, Foo Chow, China; Adelaide, 
Australia, or Singapore and the Strait Settle- 
ments. The expense of taking himself, 
wife and children to such a place, and of 
bringing them back, is often more than his 
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Consular Life Abroad. 


John Hay, Minister to England. 
Photograph by Bell, 


first year’s salary, and sometimes as much as 
his first two years’ salary. Unless such an 
appointee, therefore, has a handsome sum 
put by for a rainy day, his Consular life will 
be one embittered by forced economy and 
perennial indebtedness. As a matter of fact, 
however, the average appointee is usually a 
man who, if he has not actual wealth, has 
the power of making a living outside of his 
salary. Thus in the service are many able 
physicians, popular writers, fine lecturers, 
lawyers, college professors, art critics, and 
art experts who are able through their special 
knowledge or calling to make both ends 


meet and often to live in comparative com- 
fort. Now and then, however, an Ameri- 
can sees a Consul abroad whose case is 
really pitiful. He has come from some in- 
terior district with the impression that the 
fees and other business of the Consulate will 
pay him a small fortune, and only too late 
discovers that they seldom exceed a very low 
figure. When he brings his wife and chil- 
dren he is obliged to live poorly, often parsi- 
moniously, and to go about during his entire 
term as a sorrowful spectacle of genteel. pov- 
erty. 

As for the common gossip about the 
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W. W. Thomas, Minister to Sweden. 
Photograph by Bell. 


cheapness of living abroad, it is based upon 
very little truth. Even where it can be 
done it takes a man a long time to learn, 
and the learning itself costs lots of money. 
On the other hand, a Consul abroad is sup- 
posed to represent his country and therefore 
to be rich. He is everybody’s prey, from 
adventurers of his own blood to the servants 
he keeps in his household. The mere fact 
that he is a Consul increases the price of all 
he buys from five to one hundred per cent. 
Another cause of loss lies in the fact that the 
United States as a whole is a very healthful 
country, and that in going abroad to Consu- 


lar posts the appointee goes to new and gen- 


erally unpleasant sanitary conditions. These 
remain until he is acclimated, which is often 
an expensive proceeding. - Yet on the other 
hand there are many charms about official 
life in foreign lands. Your representative 
quality gives you social status and wherever 
the laws or customs of precedence are ob- 
served you rank above most of the local not- 
ables. 

A country politician, who is scarcely rec- 
ognized in his own county outside of poli- 
ticians suddenly finds himself the admired 
and honored guest of ancient and aristocratic 
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Consular Life Abroad. 


Andrew D. White, Minister to Germany. 
Photograph by Bell. 


communities abroad. It is a revelation to 
him and sometimes to them, but it is al- 
ways an education to the man and to his 
wife and children. A second advantage is 
that it brings the appointee into personal 
touch with the most intellectual elements of 
society abroad. He is a member of the 
Consular body, so-called, and is consulted 
and befriended by his colleagues from other 
lands. ‘Their families interchange visits and 
social functions; they themselves hold regu- 
lar meetings, and in all the social affairs of 
their port they come together as the honored 
guests of the occasion. 


It is so with the people of the place to 
which a Consul is accredited. He has daily 
dealings with the heads of the customs, with 
the local chamber of commerce, with the 
leading merchants, exporters, and manufac- 
turers, and very often with the magistrates, 
jurists, and other members of the adminis- 
tration. His very duties tend to keep away 
from him the idle, the vicious and the dissi- 
pated. Thus, taken altogether, the atmos- 
phere in which he moves during the four 
years of his term of office is about the best he 
has ever had. It may not be any higher 
than the best he has at home, and very often 
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W. F. Draper, Minister to Italy. 
Photograph by Bell. 


it is inferior to it, but it is free from the un- 
pleasant, exhausting, and often demoralizing 
features of daily life at home. It has been 
noticed that politicians who have been 
abroad in the diplomatic or Consular service 
usually return with better manners and bet- 
ter morals. 

That the Consul is a prey goes without 
saying. No matter how smart he may be, 
he needs to be ever on the alert to protect 
himself from those who would profit by his 
position. If he is in Mohammedan coun- 
tries his tea, coffee, and sugar, cigarettes and 
tobacco will vanish like magic, though his 
wines never will be touched, but in Chris- 
tian countries his coffee and tea will be the 
recipients of little attention, while his wine 
cellar will have to be kept under lock and key. 


In Buddhistic countries like China and 
Corea, and barring Japan, he must fight 
against an entire system. Everything that he 
buys he pays two prices for, Everything 
that he leaves around is snatched by unknown 
and unseen hands. The empty bottle is a 
perquisite of one servant, and shoes or cloth- 
ing, the least worn, of a second. Dr. Bow- 
man, of Tien Tsin, China, in describing the 
predatory habits of his servants said ‘‘ they 
took everything I didn’t keep locked up, 
even my porous plasters and compound 
pills.”” The adventurer is always abroad 
and is ever inventing new schemes for his 
own enrichment at the expense of others. 
He regards a Consul as one to whom some 
mercy should be shown and generally tries 
to have him accept a draft for a moderate or 
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even small amount, or else to guarantee or 
identify something whereby money can be 
secured at the eventual expense of the un- 
fortunate official. 

Another annoyance is the fellow country- 
man who is temporarily in financial trouble 
and who wants a small loan or guarantee. 
Many of these, probably a majority, are 
honest enough when they make application 
for aid, but only a minority ever repay the 
debt, no matter how small it may be. I 
remember hearing a prominent Consul, now 
residing in Philadelphia, once give a list of 
the curious loans and advances he had made. 
One was to enable a person to get a certifi- 
cate of death upon which was to be paid a 
large amount by a life insurance company. 
Another one was being made responsible for 
a large dry gocds bill through his having 
guaranteed the buyer. A third was his pay- 
ing a hotel bill through his introducing an 
American as a friend to the proprietor. A 
fourth was the expense incurred by taking 
care of a sick American belonging to a 
wealthy family at home, and shipping him 
by the first steamer to the nearest American 
port. Still another was receiving and pay- 
ing for some lingerie and laces for two ladies 
who never called for them and who never 
wrote to him. Still another was buying a 
lot of medicines and articles of diet fora sick 
woman on board of asteamer. Yet another 
was paying fines for a handsome young Chi- 
cago man who yielded to John Barleycorn 
very promptly, but not to the police shortly 
afterwards. These are but a few of his ex- 
periences, and a few of those that happen to 
every prominent diplomat and consul. 

In regard to the healthfulness- of various 
posts there is the widest difference imagin- 
able. The wettest city where we have a 
Consul is undoubtedly Singapore, India. It 
is a beautiful city almost upon the equator, 
and according to Sir Stamford Raffles, has 
two seasons, the dry and wet. ‘In the dry 
season,’” said the General, << it rains every ten 
minutes, and in the wet it rains all the time.”’ 
As for the dryest post there is considerable 
rivalry among several places for the honor. 
Quito in South America does very well with 
ten rainy days a year. Cairo, Egypt, runs 
about the same, while Aden, Arabia, is said 
to have eight rainy days in four years, and 
then to have them all together. As far as 
health is concerned, one half of the posts 
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average about the same as the ordinary 
American city. This will include most of 
the posts in Great Britain, France, Germany, 
Austria, Scandinavia, Russia, British Amer- 
ica, South America, and Australasia. The 
Asiatic and tropical posts are all more or less 
unhealthful. Havana, which lies at our 
doors, is nearly as bad as any with its un- 
sewered streets, filthy system of disposing of 
sewage, and its utter disregard of all hygienic 
and sanitary science. The small-pox, yel- 
low fever, and cholera are practically en- 
demic if not epidemic at that beautiful port. 
Para, on the Amazon, and almost upon the 
equator, is a hot, wet, and marshy city 
where fever and disease are never absent. 
Panama is a hotbed of disease; Vera Cruz is 
said to be a poor imitation of the kingdom 
of Satan; Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay 
are very dangerous to Americans, as are the 
other tropical cities in that part of the world, 
Batavia, Manilla, Bangkok, Saigon, Canton, 
and Hong Kong. ‘The small posts on the 
African coasts are notoriously dangerous to 
physical welfare. Those on the Mediterra- 
nean coast are nearly the opposite, and in 
most instances are admirable natural sani- 
tariums. It is difficult to find a pleasanter 
home than that offered by such cities as Bar- 
celona, Marseilles, Nice, Leghorne, Genoa, 
Naples, Venice, Athens, Constantinople, 
Odessa, Smyrna, Beirut, Alexandria, Al- 
giers, and Tangier. Very healthy from an- 
other point of view are northern Russia, 
Scandinavia, Scotland, Canada, and Japan, 
all of which are cool, healthful, bracing and 
enjoyable. Australasia would be defined as 
a very warm country, with at least two 
noble cities, Sydney and Melbourne, while 
the Sandwich Islands may be truthfully 
termed an earthly paradise. It should be 
added at this point that much of the sickness 
in the diplomatic and consular service is due 
to the ignorance and the carelessness or the 
prejudice of our citizens. 

The rule of doing in Rome as the Rom- 
ans do applies with tremendous force to the 
meat and drink hours and habits, customs 
and etiquette of every land. The wise trav- 
eler and the man of the world adapts him- 
self to the country which he visits, and pre- 
serves his health in consequence. ‘The 
average political representative goes abroad 
with the patriotic conviction that the United 
States is the best country, and everything 
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American the best of its kind. With patri- 
otic zeal and equal folly he tries to con- 
tinue his home habits, no matter how poorly 
suited they may be to the conditions of the 
country to which he is accredited. Thus, 
for example, the American cities have as a 
rule pure and delicious drinking water, while 
the very opposite state of facts is found in 
hundreds of foreign communities. Thus, in 
Aden, the water is saved in huge tanks for 
two and three years at a time, and is so full 
of slime and living matter as to be a deadly 
poison to the stranger who drinks it. The 
foreign residents at that place use distilled 
water, soda water, mineral waters and light 
wines. Upon these fluids they retain their 
health, while every now and then some foolish 
visitor insists upon drinking the regular sup- 
ply of water, and pays the penalty by a 
serious attack of sickness and sometimes with 
the loss of life. In the old and thickly 
populated countries such as India, Egypt 
and China and in the Deltas of the great 
rivers, such as the Yang-Tse, the- West 
River, the Mekong, the Irrawaddy, Ganges, 
Indus, Nile and Amazon the water is very 
impure and objectionable. If drunk at all it 
must undergo the preliminary treatment of 
boiling and filtering. Even then it is a poor 
substitute for the worst drinking water found 
in the United States. The same rule ap- 
plies to foods. The rich meats and heavy 
dishes of our civilization should be relig- 
iously avoided in the hot countries of the 
globe. 

A safe rule is to follow the example of 
the wealthy native classes, of old English 
residents, and more especially of French 
physicians, these usually making a careful 
study of the dietetic and hygienic conditions 
of every port. Frequently what seem to be 
superstitions and prejudices have some basis 
in fact. Thus the warning that mangoes 
are frequently the cause of disease comes 
from the power of the skin of that luscious 
fruit to catch and hold germs and spores for 
a long period. When they are washed 
thoroughly before using no harm has ever 
been known to come from them. The 
strong feeling against going out in the night 
dew in many tropical lands has a very im- 
portant stratum of truth init. Neither the 
darkness nor the dew do any harm, but on 
dewy nights several insects which live upon 
decaying organic matter are liable to bite the 
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traveler and transfer some blood poison from 
their mandibles to his system. 

The year 1897 is one of the four re- 
ferred to in a previous page, and already 
new men are setting forth in every direction. 
It is to be hoped that the President and his 
advisers will continue to be as wise as they 
have been thus far in the selection of our 
foreign representatives. The roll call has 
already brought out some of the finest types 
of character for which our country is famous. 
The first two are men of world-wide repu- 
tation, General Horace Porter and Colonel 
John Hay. Both are men of distinguished 
descent, of college education, of proud war 
records and of a brilliant and useful career in 
peace. Both excel as writers, as speakers, 
and as thinkers. Both are patriots in the 
highest sense of the term and both are men 
of spotless record. As between them, Porter 
is the orator and man of affairs; Hay the 
poet and man of books. Yet even this an- 
tithesis is unjust in that it belittles the talent 
of the men contrasted. Col. Hay will go 
to the Court of St. James, where he and his 
writings are already highly appreciated. 
General Porter will be at Paris, where he 
will be as much at home as he is in New 
York and the national capital. 

Gen. William F. Draper, engineer, man- 
ufacturer, soldier and statesman, is the new 
Ambassador to Italy. He is a capital exam- 
ple of the successful Massachusetts man, and 
will undoubtedly make as good a record 
diplomatically as he has in the other and 
varied fields of his life’s activity. In ex- 
President Andrew D. White, of New York, 
who has been sent as Ambassador to Ger- 
many, Europe will receive officially a scholar 
whom it has long known and honored. Dr. 
White represents administrative pedagogy, 
like Seth Low of Columbia and President 
Eliot of Harvard, and has played the same 
great part in the development of Cornell 
University as they have in their respective 
institutions of learning. He has served be- 
fore in the diplomatic service with high 
distinction and has been one of the great 
leaders in nearly every reform movement in 
the United States since 1870. He is one 
of the few in whom patriotism rises higher 
than any partisanship and whose life work is 
devoted to the amelioration of his fellow 
citizens. Hon. W. W. Thomas, as Minister 
to Sweden, will serve his country with honor 
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and fame. Another great college president 
is Dr. James B. Angell, whose life has been 
almost synonymous with scholastic and liter- 
ary labor. He is a graduate of Brown Uni- 
versity, where he was for many years the 
distinguished professor of modern languages 
‘and literature. He was editor of the Provi- 
dence Yournal, President of the University 
of Vermont and President of the University 
of Michigan, where he has been since 1871, 
excepting a brief term which he served as 
Minister to China, and another when he 
was Chairman of the Special Commission to 
negotiate a treaty with that empire. He is 
thoroughly familiar with Oriental wiles and 
diplomacy, and goes to Constantinople thor- 
oughly trained and equipped to conduct 
diplomatic business with the Ministers of the 
Sublime Porte. 

The Hon. Charlemagne Tower, the Phil- 
adelphia manufacturer, who has been ap- 
pointed Minister to Austria, is a popular 





The Summer Girl—Poem. 


and capable business man of that city, who 
from sheer personal ability has made himself 
one of its leading citizens. Still young, he 
has already attained a handsome fortune, and 
both by blood and by marriage is connected 
with many of the great families of the state. 
He has made his mark in mercantile and 
financial circles, and has always been an ac- 
tive, public-spirited and patriotic citizen. 
Other administrations have had the honor 
of sending out praiseworthy diplomatic and 
consular representatives and the new admin- 
istration has already begun to rival the best 
of its predecessors. At the same time, the 
greatest care must be employed to secure so 
enviable a result. In the list of those who 
have shed honor upon diplomatic annals are 
such men as Lowell and Phelps, Morton, 
Reid, Schuyler, Burlingame, Russell Young, 
Lincoln, Bedloe, Boker, Hawthorne, How- 
ells, Franklin, Jay, Adams, and Bayard. 


Marcuerita Aruina Hamm. 


The Summer Girl. 


The rose-leaf flushing in her cheeks, 
The sunshine glinting in her hair; 
Her lips a challenge, when she speaks 
I see the pearls embedded there. 

If she goes tripping down the street, 
She sets my ’raptured brain awhirl, 
I follow in her train, discreet, 
She rules us all—the summer girl. 


What matter if the skies are dark, 
And sun or stars are lost in haze ? 
She has the power to drop a spark 
That lights my world with sudden blaze. 
A million other girls may strive 
Love’s royal banner to unfurl, 
There’s only one sweet maid alive 
Who never fails—the summer girl. 


Let other seasons boast the grace 
Of girls for whom they claim the prize, 
And tell of perfect form and face, 
Of rippling hair and dewy eyes, 
I sing the lass who reigns to-day, 
I love to hear her laughter purl, 
All other charms must fade away 
Compared with hers—the summer girl. 


Ep. L. Sasin. 
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‘¢ There was an old woman who lived in a shoe; 
She had so many children she didn’t know what 
to do. 
She gave them some broth without any bread, 
And whipped them all soundly, and put them to 
bed.”” 


@ 


HE dear old Boston lady who first 
i presented these rhymes in lasting 
form to the children of the world 
nearly two centuries ago, probably never 
dreamed her family of readers would be like 
unto that of the old woman of whom she wrote. 
Publishing houses in both England and 
America have brought 
out from time to time 
innumerable editions 
of this famous chil- 
dren’s classic, with 
illustrations more or 
less attractive not the 
least important fea- 
ture, but the present 
age of readers both 
great and small, par- 
ticularly the new 
child, demands to be 
appealed to and ap- 
peased by the employ 
of modern ideas and 
tastefulness —a fea- 
ture very much in 
evidence when one 
recalls the sumptuous 
children’s books of 
recent years. 
No criticism or dis- 
paragement is intend- 
ed of what formerly 


pleased the child, and 





‘nd whipped them all soundly and put them to bed.”” 





the early drawings which depicted the humors 
and beauties of the text of juvenile books 
doubtless supplied the requirements of the 
times, but the child like its elders has of late 
progressed far along the golden pathway of 
advancement, and so we are forced to con- 
sider most facts of history and literature as 
but a stage beyond which we are ultimately 
destined to advance. 

It has long been a mooted question as to 
just what was, or what was not the true 
text of Mother Goose’s Melodies, and who, 
if not a purely imaginary personage, was 

Mother Goose _her- 

ronal self, the reputed 

— author thereof. By 

logical sequence and 

interesting fact are 

answered both these 

queries, and it is be- 

lieved to the satisfac- 

tion of even the most 
skeptical. 

At one time within 
the memory of the 
present generation 
there was, in the li- 
brary of the American 
Antiquarian Society 
at Worcester, Mass., 
a copy of what was 
beyond all reasonable 
doubt, the first edition 
of the book. This 
bore the date of 1719, 
but as several of the 
original number of 
pages were missing the 
exact contents are not 
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known, and as a later search for this edition 
failed to reveal the book a second time we 
are somewhat at sea as to this; however, in 
view of a resumé of later editions, presum- 
ably reprints. of the 1719 copy, the probable 
correct text of that edition is arrived at. 

Certain able and presumably competent 
critics have advanced various theories as to 
the improbability of the rhymes first having 
been published in America, recounting an 
analogous or similar title long recognized as 
a classic of French literature. Admitting 
this, there remains no further likeness than 
the similarity of the names of the two works, 
the subject matter thereof being not in the 
slightest degree related. 

The work in question, ‘¢ Contes de ma 
Mére |’Oye’’ was written by Charles Per- 
rault, and published under the name of his 
infant son in 1697, being a collection of 
fairy tales translated chiefly from the ** Pen- 
tameron,’’ the first English edition of which 
did not appear until 1742. 

The coincidence of title is readily ac- 
counted for when it is seen that a free trans- 
lation thereof is somewhat akin to our own 
«* Mother Goose.”’ 


O1z.—Meaning literally, a bird; the goose being 
the bird par excellence among domestic fowl; comes 
from the Latin ‘‘ avis,’’ a diminutive form which in 
the barbarous Latinity of the middle ages was ‘‘avica ”’ 
or ‘fauca;’? in Spanish or Portuguese, ‘ oca.’ 
This form is feminine, and the Romanic languages 
have no cognate word designating gander, hence to 
mark the sex, the French say—‘** La Mére Oie.”’ 


’ 


These facts should effectually discredit 
the claims of the French, and no other na- 
tionality having come forward as an aspirant 
for the honor, save the English, future refer- 
ences have to deal with the controversy as 
between England and America alone. 

It is generally admitted that the original 
authorship of the rhymes should be attributed 
to a certain Mother Goose, but that the in- 
dividual in question was an actual personage 
and not a myth, is not so universally known 
or acknowledged. The fact is, however, 
that the estimable lady did exist and was 
very much alive and active in the early part 
of the eighteenth century, as is proven by 
the existence of the copy of the ** Melo- 
dies,’’ issued at that time by her son-in-law 
Thomas Fleet, publisher of the copy origin- 
ally at Worcester, Mass. Further proof is 
also-to be had in after facts relating thereto. 








The Story of Mother Goose. 


This was the first book of the kind known 
to have been issued in America, and was 
followed within a comparatively few years 
by various reprints, both in America and 
England. The latter has tried hard to usurp 
our rights to the claim of priority. 

The exact authorship of the verses cannot 
be located. Many of them are undoubtedly 
of considerable antiquity, dating back by oral 
tradition to centuries, if not ages ago, al- 
though probably of old world origin; a fact 
readily accepted when it is recalled that at 
this time Massachusetts Bay was but a Crown 
Colony and the inhabitants were either na- 
tives of Great Britain or directly descended 
therefrom, and retaining many of the cus- 
toms, speeches, and traditions of their former 
environment. The very songs they sung 
and the stories they told may even have de- 
scended unto them from those who first ren- 
dered them before Czsar came, to their land. 
The transmission of the sayings which form 
the basis of the Mother Goose rhymes from 
parents to children through numerous gener- 
ations, and their journey across the sea to 
the Colonies, where they first took printed 
shape as a part of the world’s literature, is a 
record that cannot be denied. 

Discord, music, rhyme and reason, and 
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‘© There was an old woman.” 
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even the lack of these qualities are all attri- 
butes of these famous verses; but that they 
possess the power to soothe as well as please 
the youthful mind no one will deny. Mil- 
tions doubtless have recalled and recited 
these simple rhymes who never made their 
acquaintance in a page of type, and in spite 
of the innumerable editions which have ap- 
peared from time to time. This perhaps 
makes the circumstance all the more remark- 
able and speaks more highly than words of 
praise of their acceptability and suitability 
for the purpose for which they have been 
used as far back as we have been able to trace. 


‘¢ There was an old woman, and what do you think ? 
She lived on nothing but victuals and drink: 
Victuals and drink were the chief of her diet, 

And yet this old lady scarce ever was quiet.’’ 


The Goose Family. 


Who are the greatest women of American 
lands and letters, is a question which has 
often been propounded, and one authority 
at least is known to have included among 
others ‘‘Mother Goose’’ or more deferentially 
speaking Elizabeth Goose, who lived in 
Boston during the early part of the eighteenth 
century, and who is the accredited author of 
the famous rhymes which bear her name. 

The family originated in England, and 
members of it came to America in the early 
days of the Colony and settled at Boston, 
being the wealthy family of Goose immor- 
talized by Nathaniel Bowditch in his Suffolk 
surnames. 

They were extensive land-holders as early 
as 1660 and owned nearly half the area be- 
tween West and Winter streets and extend- 
ing westerly toward Tremont street, and 
also other tracts about the city. 

It is possible that the family name was 
originally Vergoose, and was afterward con- 
tracted into Goose—one authority, however 
cites Goose as being the original name, and 
continuing, states that lending itself so read- 
ily to ridicule, it was commonly prefixed by 
V-e-r making Vergoose, the name so often 
seen in public documents of early Boston. 

The principal members of the family then 
in America were Isaac and Peter Vergoose, 
brothers, Peter being married and possessed 
of two children, a son, and a daughter 
named Elizabeth after her mother, 

Soon after, Thomas Fleet, a journeyman 


ve) 


printer whom the English branch of the 
family had known in Bristol, came to’ this 
country and set up an establishment of his 
own in Boston. Through introductions 
which he brought with him he became 
acquainted with the family here, and almost 
immediately became enamoured of the 
charms of the daughter Elizabeth, whom he 
shortly afterward married. 

Descendants of the family name are not 
now known in Boston, nor have they been 
since the early part of the present century, 
but in the ‘*Granary Burying Ground,”’’ 
along with so many distinguished dead, may 
be seen the grave of she who has become so 
famous in folk lore and history. 

















‘¢ There was a man in our town, 

And he was wondrous wise, 

He jump’d into a bramble bush 
And scratched out both his eyes; 

And when he saw his eyes were out, 
With all his might and main 

He jump’d into another bush, 
And scratched them in again.”” 


Thomas Fleet, Printer. 


If the famous ‘‘ Nursery Songs’’ were 
the children of the fancy of Elizabeth 
Goose, Thomas Fleet, who first gave them 
to the world in printed form is certainly 
their godfather, 



































. Signboard of Thomas Fleet, Printer, and 
Publisher of the first edition of ‘* Mother 
Goose’s Melodies.”” 





Born in Shropshire, England, September 
8, 1685, he was early apprenticed to a 
printer in Bristol. Here he soon rose to 
the rank of a journeyman printer and was 
generally thought to be a sensible man, 
although never burdened with religious 
scruples, or with any degree of fine feel- 
ing. 

He was more than suspected of being en- 
gaged in the disgraceful and riotous proceed- 
ings connected with the trial of Dr. Sacher- 
ville of Queen Anne’s time, several of the 
participants of which were afterwards tried 
and convicted of treasonable desires. 

Fleet, either by reason of his own fore- 
sight or by advice of wise counsel, fled the 
country to avoid the possibility of having to 
undergo the same process of law. Soon 
after he came to America, and settled at 
Boston, where he established a printing 
business of his own in Pudding Lane, now 
Devonshire street, at the sign of the Bible 
and Crown, and which was afterward con- 
tinued in one location or another by father, 
son and grandson for nearly a century. 

Besides his regular occupation of a job 
printer Fleet also published the Boston 
Evening Post and occasionally put forth from 
his press small books, pamphlets, ballads, 
and any other such matter as offered; his 
name often appearing on the title page as 
publisher, and so it was that the original 
edition of ** Mother Goose ’’ bore his im- 
print and the date 1719. 

The actual publication of these verses was 
led up to by a curious fact of Fleet’s domes- 
tic life. | Among the marriages recorded in 
the Boston City Register under the date of 
June 8th, 1715, was Thomas Fleet to Eliz- 











The Story of Mother Goose. 


abeth Goose, by the Reverend Cotton 
Mather. Soon after their marriage. the 
couple went to live in Pudding Lane over 
the printing shop, whither they were accom- 
panied by the mother of the bride, some- 
what to the chagrin and disgust of the 
devoted husband. 

All in due time the worthy pair were 
blessed with a son and heir, whose advent 
caused much joy and gratification to the pa- 
rents, and not the least to the mother-in-law, 
who was in ecstacies over the event. To 
soothe the infant’s restless moments was her 
especial pride and care, and for hours at a 
time the old lady is said to have crooned and 
sung in not too musical cadence, such nursery 
lullabies as she recalled of her younger days, 
with perhaps certain variations and adapta- 
tions of her own; a state of affairs which 
annoyed all who came in contact with her, 
and the irascible father in particular, who 
himself loved peace and quiet, and desired, 
nay, demanded it, of those who immediately 
surrounded him. 

Protests in this case proving of no avail, 
and all other expedients being equally power- 
less to stop the driveling discord, as Fleet 
chose to call it, he, as a matter of ridicule, 
threatened to publish the verses to the world 
with the mother-in-law’s name attached as 
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Title page of the first ** Mother Goose’s Melodies.” 
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the author thereof; a boast which, though 
not an idle one, was not productive of a 
more tuneful rendering of the good dame’s 
melody. 

Thus this famous children’s*classic was 
launched upon the world in enduring form, 
and if future and contemporaneous editions 
are any criterion it must have at once struck 
the popular fancy. 














‘6 Fe, fi, fo, fum ! 
I smell the blood of an Englishman. 
But be he alive, or be he dead, 
I’ll grind his bones to make me bread.”’ 


The Claim of the English. 


Much has been printed in England from 
time to time in reference to the origin of the 
verses of **¢ Mother Goose’s Rhymes,’’ prin- 


cipally to establish their English origin, but 
the claim itself appears to have no foundation 
beyond this mere assertion. 

The earliest known English edition was 
not issued until about the middle of the 
eighteenth century, by John Newberry, of 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, a famous publisher 
of children’s books; this was probably not 
before 1750, and presumably some years 
later, the seventh edition appearing in 1777, 
the first dating some thirty years after that 
first issued by Thomas Fleet in America. 

The claims of the American edition have 
been publicly set forth through Notes ana 
Queries, and other literary publications, 
and having elicited no facts in opposition to 
the theory of priority of the alleged Ameri- 
can copy of 1719, seem to admit the point 
without contention. 

So much for the actual publication of the 
book itself. Toa still greater length has 
been carried the discussion in reference to 
the identity and personality of Mother Goose 
herself, but none seem to have alighted upon 
the facts which sustain our claim, or have 
purposely overlooked or ignored them. 

One statement is to the effect that there is 
a strong probability of the verses being of 
French origin, citing the case of Perrault 
pere and fi/s; another that they were derived 
from the legend of Queen Goosefoot, the 
mother of Charlemagne, both of which state- 
ments have been disproven by the after-light 
shed upon the subject. Again the theory 
has been advanced that they were the songs 
sung by an old apple-woman who sold fruits 
and nosegays before a tavern at Oxford, and 
yet another that they were translations and 
adaptations from old Celtic, Norse and Ger- 
man folk-songs which, except so far as they 
may have been handed down orally or tra- 
ditionally’ from the songs of older times, 
bears no weight. 


BiancneE McManus. 
Drawings hy the author. 

















































A Moruer Goost CourtTsHiI?. 


*¢Old King Cole was a merry old soul, 
And a merry old soul was he; 
He called for his pipe, 
And he called for his bowl, 
And he called for his fiddlers three.”’ 


6 ee sang a chorus of youthful voices, 
very much out of tune and all out of 
time. 

«¢Goodness! children, that is terrible. 
What shall I do, Mrs. Baird? ‘They don’t 
sing as well now as they did a week ago,”’ 
said Aimée Parks, looking from Mrs. Baird’s 
kind face to the row of small boys dressed as 
pages. 

«¢Oh, they will do better to-night.’’ 

«It is to be hoped so. Everything is 
going wrong this afternoon: Bobby Shafto 
has a cold in his head; ack and Fi// have 
quarreled because ack had more than his 
share of the pail; these little imps of pages 
won’t sing well, and I am nearly distracted.”’ 

«« They are tired and excited now,’’ re- 
plied Mrs. Baird. ‘*They surely must do 
well. The church ladies have counted so 
much on this Mother Goose entertainment.”’ 

«« But think—this is the last rehearsal. Still 
it won’t help to talk about it. Now, boys, 
once again. ‘Old King’—remember your 
time—‘ Cole was a’—go on.”’ 

They got to the ‘fiddlers three’’ in fine 
tune and all at the same time, when a voice 
from the flies took up the air with—** And 
his 'Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay.’” 

The children all giggled and Jack Daven- 
port, after having so introduced himself, 
sauntered onto the stage. 

«« Why, Mr. Davenport,”’ said Aimée, 
«« what on earth are you doing here? ”’ 

«¢ Only seeing what you are doing, Miss 
Parks. No, really I met your mother down 
town and she told me you were up here, 
and as it is getting late said I might come 
and take you home. Are you ready to go?”’ 

«<T did want to hear Babie Grace sing 
«The Five Wee Pigs’ once more; but—’’ 
she looked toward Mrs. Baird. 

«« Yes, go on,’’ said she. 
Gracie.”’ 

“*How kind of you to come,’ said 
Aimée when they were out in the street to- 
gether. It was growing dusk and the snow 
was beginning to fall. 


*«T’ll see to 


Jack looked down at her and smiled, 
<< Yes, to myself.’’ 

<«¢ And to me.”’ 

“«<T hope so.”’ 

Aimée looked at the man lighting the 
street lamps because she knew Jack was look- 
ing at her. 

«* You will come to-night ?’’ 

«*« Of course.”’ 

«« And be very enthusiastic even if the 
children do sing out of tune ?”’ 

«©T swear I will come, and sit in the 
front row and clap and shout like mad.”’ 

«*Don’t clap when Babie comes on or 
she’ll cry.” 

«« Heavens, no! ”’ 

Aimée laughed. ‘*I really don’t think 
you will enjoy it, but children always draw 
a crowd. All the dear grandmas and 
grandpas, and aunts and uncles, fond mam- 
mag and doting papas; to say nothing of 
grandaunts and cousins, and neighbors and 
friends, and neighbors’ friends come to see 
and hear the children.’’ 

«*Don’t you include sweethearts in that 
list ?”? 

‘©Oh, no, they are too young to have 
any.”’ 

They had turned in at her own gate now 
and she raised her muff to her face and 
looked over it at him. 

«¢ But their instructor isn’t.’” 

‘¢No?” 

«« No.”” 

Aimée had her foot on the lowest step. 

«« But you will come and help us out any- 
way ?”’ 

‘-I would do anything on earth for you, 
Aimée.’’ ‘Then he learned over and kissed 
her. 

For a moment she was glad—it was sweet 
to know he cared for her; but the next a 
feeling of injured dignity came over her. 
She knew she ought to rebuke him; but Jack 
—how could she? She looked shyly over 
her shoulder at him and caught the half 
roguish, half tender glance of his eyes. Then 
the blood bounded up to her face. 

««Oh, Jack Davenport,’’ she cried, «how 
could you? How could you be so mean, 
so rude?’’? Then without another word or 
another look she ran up the steps. 
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«« But, Aimée dear, I—’’ the door banged 
and Jack was left alone on the steps in a 
most uncomfortable frame of mind. 

He went, as he had promised, that night, 
and sat in the front row. He tried to be 
appreciative; but he clapped Bo-peep in the 
middle of her speech instead of the end; 
laughed uproariously at a pathetic bit and 
forgot to be amused at the good hits, so al- 
together, he was glad when it was over 
and the curtain went down on the first 
part. 

He went out and hung over the ticket 
window and talked to Tom Jones awhile, 
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««So I perceive.’’ 

The curtain went up for the second scene. 
“<Now, Yack, don’t forget your cue.’” 
«<I haven’t,’’ murmured Davenport, ‘¢ but 


it hasn’t been given me yet.’ 


She looked around at him with her eye- 


brows raised, then back at the pair before 
her. 


<< Fill, put your hat on straight. Now 


go on.”” 


«<T will, thank you ”’ said Davenport re- 


gardless of the fact that she was not speak- 
ing to him. 
for, to go on with what you shut off when 


«« That’s what I came here 


thence into the street. He turned toward you banged the door in my face. Aimée, 
the stage entrance but his heart failed him. you know I love you. Why were you an- 
A boy leaning against the lamp-post on the gry? What! still angry? If I knew of 
corner, whistled a bar of the little ballad any way in the world to make that right I 
ending: would.’’ There was a softening in her 


*¢But Cupid laughed, ‘I told you so,’ 
Faint heart ne’er won fair lady, Oh!”’ 


eyes. ‘* Dearest, is there ?”’ 


He was bending over her as she clasped 


her hands about her knees and looked up 


««That’s true,’? murmured Jack, and 
walked in, 

Aimée was sitting on an inverted box in 
the flies giving Fack and Fi// some last 
instructions. 

«<Good evening, Miss Parks.’’ 

She started and blushed at the sound of 
his voice. 

«‘Good evening, Mr. Davenport.”’ 

«© You see I have come.’’ 


“fune. 


into his face. 


«¢ Did you ever read about that man of 


our town who was so wondrous wise and 


the bramble bush ? ”’ 


He evidently had. 


«*So I won’t have to goto ‘London with 


a wheelbarrow to buy myself a wife ?”’ 


“©No, Jack, you have found your Fi// 


nearer home.’ 


Fiorence Maute. 


June, a sweet and modest maiden, 
Blushing ’ neath her veil of green, 

Neck and arms with roses laden, 
Fair is Summer’s floral queen. 


In the forest’s leafy mazes 


Robins chant a merry tune, 
Lark and linnet sing her praises; 
Love has crowned the brow of June. 


Rutu Raymonp. 














AMONG 


Tue PLAyeErs. 








shall we ever have one? ‘This is a 

subject which has stirred up our man- 
agers, actors, playwrights and critics time and 
time again. Plans have been discussed, ar- 
guments have been advanced, pro and con, 
essays and lectures have been made public, 
but the project has never taken on definite 
shape or progress. To establish a theatre 
that would reflect credit as a national organi- 
zation; to erect a suitable building, with all 
the necessary scenic equipment; to engage 
the high-class actors and secure the high-class 
plays such a theatre would call for, would 
require an immense outlay of money, and 
besides the immediate expenses, a sufficient 
sum for future obligations would have to be 
contributed or allowed. The Théatre Fran- 
¢aise, which seems to be the ideal theatre of 
the world, is under the control of the French 
government; actors enter its service for a 
stated term of years, and while the training 
and surroundings are undeniably of inestim- 
able benefit to a player, many have been 
glad when their engagement expired. Of 
course the highest forms of 
art are fostered under the aus- 
pices of an organization like 
this; the finest dramas and the 
most finished acting are pos- 
sible, but would such a pro- 
ject be practicable in Ameri- 
ca? Weare so democratic, 
and commercialism has in- 
vaded the drama to such an 
extent, that it would take us 
some time to become used to 
a. Subsidized theatre. And 
it does not seem likely that 
our government would endow 
such an institution; if it ever 
comes to pass, it will be more 
apt to be supported by pri- 
vate subscriptions of wealthy 
citizens. Besides, supported 
by the government, would not 


N NATIONAL Theatre in America— 





J. Lee Finney. 
Photo. by Aimé Dupont. 





such a theatre in this country be subject to 
the corrupting influence of party politics, 
the wire pulling, the red tape, and the per- 
sonal preferences of its directors? And, on 
the whole, would a national theatre, con- 
ducted the way we fear it would be done in 
this country, either benefit the cause of art 
or uphold the drama? 


x * x 


Happily, we have a few managers who 
produce good plays with good actors, and 
occasionally we have a really artistic produc- 
tion, such as **'Tess of the d’ Urbervilles,’’ 
by Mrs, Fiske, «*For Bonnie Prince Char- 
lie,’ by Julia Marlowe and Robert ‘Taber; 
««L Arlésienne,’’ by private subscription, 
and productions by Augustin Daly. It is 
gratifying and interesting to note that the 
first two named plays were highly successful, 
and that the season at Daly’s has been a pros- 
perous one. Our public seems to be growing 
more critical and much better educated in 
the drama. ‘*Scratch’’ productions will no 
longer be accepted. The manager who sup- 
plies apoor cast is sharply 
criticised, and the scenic and 
sartorial equipment must be 
up to the high standard we 
have come to expect from our 
best theatres, or else the pro- 
duction is sneered at. It 
takes a lot of money to be a 
manager nowadays. 


x * x» 


The season of comic opera, 
light burlesque, and roof gar- 
dens is now full upon us, and 
there is nothing of a serious 
nature to be found in the 
playhouse. The summer sea- 
son in New York promises to 
be more dull than usual, for 
few productions ofimportance 
or interest are announced, 
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Katherine Grey. 
From her latest photograph by Falk. 


The Casino will offer its annual review, 
which travesties the dramatic productions of 
the past season, introduces specialties of vari- 
ous kinds, gay music, dancing and costumes, 
with a very clever cast of people. 


x * x» 


The Casino, Koster and Bial’s, and 
Hammerstein’s Olympia will offer roof gar- 


den entertainment. Among comic plays 
which promise to run for some time are 
««The Girl From Paris,’’ at the Herald 
Square; ‘*The Man From Mexico,’* at 
Hoyt’s; «“The Circus Girl,’’ at Daly’s, and 
«* Never Again,’’ at the Garrick. 


Two _ interesting special performances 











E. J. Morgan. 
Photograph by Falk. 


which were given in New York this spring 
served to introduce a new play and a favor- 
ite actress in a new part. ‘*A Man and 
His Wife,’’ is the title of an excellent drama 
which was tried by the Empire Stéck Com- 
pany, and which will be a feature of their 
repertoire next season. Viola Allen, Wil- 
liam Faversham and Robert Edeson played 
the leading parts excellently; next season, 
however, E. J. Morgan will have Mr. Ede- 
son’s part, as the latter is to be Maud 
Adams’ leading man. 

Sardou’s sparkling comedy ‘* Divorgons,”’ 
was never so well played as at a single per- 
formance last month, when Minnie Maddern 
Fiske presented it for charity. As Cyprienne, 
the foolish young wife who wants a divorce, 
Mrs. Fiske exhibited a delicacy, a chic and 
a drollery that were delicious, and in strik- 
ing contrast to her embodiment of the som- 
bre Yess. The spirit of the part was per- 
fectly illustrated by her delightful sense of 
comedy, and it is to be hoped that Mrs. 
Fiske will include <‘Divorgons’’ in her 
future repertoire. The appearance at this 
performance of Frederic de Belleville but 
emphasized that splendid actor’s ability. 
He is a player of whom we se¢ far too 





Among the Players. 


‘Tittle, and who is unequalled, except by 


Charles Coglan, in his particular line. 


x * x» 


A young actor who has come rapidly to 
the front in the last few seasons and who 
promises to become still more popular, is E. 
J. Morgan. About three years ago Mr. 
Morgan made his first prominent metropoli- 
tan appearance in a small but important part 
in that admirable drama ‘*'The District At- 
torney,’’ by Fiske and Klein. His earnest- 
ness and intelligence made such an impression 
that he was engaged to play the part of 
Lloyd Calvert, Marylana’s brother in ** The 
Heart of Maryland.’’ In this, also, he 
made a hit. During the present season Mr. 
Morgan has been a member of the Lyceum 
Company, appearing to excellent advantage 
in *¢The First Gentleman of Europe’’ and 
«<The Mayflower.’? Next year he will 
join the Empire Company, to play second 
parts, but Mr. Morgan is so ambitious, so 
handsome and such a good actor that it will 
not be long before he is a full fledged leading 


man. 


A clever young actor in the Empire Com- 
pany who made quite a hit during the past 
season is J. Lee Finney. Whoever has seen 
“Under the Red Robe’’ cannot fail to re- 
member the boastful little Captain who has 
such hard work to maintain his dignity when 
his boots are off, and who is so anxious to 
fight a duel until he learns that his opponent 
is none other than Gi/ de Berau/t, the 
««Black Death.’’ It takes a clever actor to 
keep such a part from being ridiculous, and 
Mr. Finney succeeded admirably in making 
the character agreeable, and by means of his 
attractive personality invested the poor little 
Captain with considerable sympathy and 
charm. Mr. Finney will continue this part 
next season, when the Empire Company 
goes on tour with ‘¢ Under the Red Robe.”’ 

The comic opera event of the spring was 
the production of «*The Wedding Day,”’ 
and the joint appearance therein of the three 
stars, Lillian Russell, Della Fox, and Jeffer- 
son de Angelis, who, out of consideration 
for an admiring public, the great and glori- 
ous cause of art, and incidentally an enor- 
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Della Fox. 
From her latest photo. by Pach, 


mous salary, agreed for once to waive their 
exclusive right to the centre of the stage and 
appear together in beautiful harmony and 
love. The opera is taken from the French, 
and is arranged for present purposes by Stani- 
laus Stangé, with music by Julian Edwards. 
The latter cannot be said to have surpassed 
himself, for aside from one contralto solo for 
Lucille Saunders, (which, by the way is ren- 
dered magnificently), a comic song for de 
Angelis, and a few fine choruses, the music 


. 


is not remarkable. It does not afford Miss 
Russell a single opportunity to be brilliant; 
nor does the libretto offer to Della Fox the 
occasion for that comicality which is her 
forte. Jefferson de Angelis is really the star 
of the opera, and he has never done better 
work than in **The Wedding Day.’’ Della 
Fox looks very pretty, and in Acts I. and 
IlI., Miss Russell is a vision of beauty. 
Miss Fox, by the way, has lost much of 
that avoirdupois which hampered her in 


i 
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Fanny Rice. 
Photo. copyrighted 1896 by Aimé Dupont, N.Y. 


«« Fleur de Lis’’ and ««'The Little Trooper,”’ 
and now appears in that same graceful slen- 
derness which first captivated us in «¢ Wang.” 


x * » 


One of the daintiest and most refined of 
our young actresses is Katherine Grey, a 
portrait of whom we present this month. 
Miss Grey is both pretty and intelligent, and 
has a happy knack of combining the spirit- 
uelle and the natural in her impersonations. 
She is well known for her performance of 
Helen in «*Shore Acres,’’ and has also ap- 
peared in various other prominent produc- 
tions. Of late her health has been too deli- 
cate to permit her frequent appearance, but 
this summer she is to be a member of the 
stock company at Washington, D. C. 


x * x 


Sparkling and fascinating are adjectives 
that have been and may be applied with ap- 
propriateness to Fanny Rice, for a more 
lively or exhilarating comedienne it would 
be hard to find. She has so strong a sense 





Among the Players. 


of humor and so clever a manner of impart- 
ing it that she is a deservedly great favorite 
in farce comedy. Her acting is full of life 
and color, and in the musical comedy she is 
now presenting, ‘‘ At the French Ball,’’ she 
carries the burden of the play easily and 
racefully. 
& ) - 
A very pretty romance has developed dur- 
ing the season in the Lyceum Company. 
Last fall Mr. Frohman brought to America 
a new leading woman, who soon blossomed 
from a complete stranger into a warm favor- 
ite with New York audiences. In every 
play in which she appeared the leading man 
was compelled by the exigencies of his part 
to make violent love to her. The task must 
have been a pleasant one, for the lady was 
young and beautiful, as well as gifted, and 
it now appears that the love making which 
seemed such excellent simulation on the part 
of the young man was the real thing, and 
that the lady was inclined to look with favor 
upon his gallant suit, for their engagement 
has been announced and the wedding of 
Mary Mannering and James K. Hackett 
seems not far distant. 
© 
Another theatrical marriage, this one hav- 
ing already occurred, is that of Odette Tyler 
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and R. D. Shepard. Miss Tyler is the 
most popular and prominent ingénue on the 
American stage, and her husband was widely 
known as an actor in Shakespearean and 
standard dramas, under the name of R. D. 
MacLean, when he used to tour with the 
late Marie Prescott, his first wife. Miss 








And, by the way, ‘* Secret Service ’’ has 
acted as a sort of matrimonial bureau for its 
players. ‘The affairs were conducted with a 
becoming secrecy too, for Odette Tyler had 
been a bride for three weeks, before any one 
was aware of it. Amy Busby left the com- 
pany suddenly and two or three days after- 
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Gerome Edwardy. 
Photo, copyrighted 1897 by J. Schloss, N. Y. 


Tyler’s marriage will deprive the stage of 
one of its most charming figures, for she in- 
tends to retire permanently, her husband 
having a fortune of nearly a million dollars. 
She is at present arpearing in London in 
«« Secret Service,’’ in her original part. 


wards, her marriage to a wealthy business 
man and her retirement from the stage were 
announced. Campbell Gollan,the admirable 
villain of the play, took unto himself a wife, 
and tried to keep it from the rest of the com- 
pany, but they finally discovered it. 
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Augustin Daly. 


From his latest and best photograph. 


«<The Mysterious Mr. Bugle’’ is the 
title of a bright and entertaining farce which 
was presented at the Lyceum Theatre this 
spring. The author is Mrs. Madeline 
Lucette Ryley, who has already produced 
two other admirable comedies, and who 
gives promise of becoming one of the fore- 
most dramatists of America. ‘* The Mys- 
terious Mr. Bugle’’ is a light and airy 
piece, sufficiently humorous to amuse, with 
much sparkling dialogue and considerable 
highly original <¢ business,’’ the creation of 
Mrs. Ryley’s own clever brain. Annie 
Russell made her début in farce in this play, 
and displayed much aptness for the new réle; 
Joseph Holland and Guy Standing were ad- 
mirable in light comedy parts. 


Copyright 1896 by Aimé Dupont, N. Y. 


It would be hard to say which one of the 
Bostonians is the most popular or entertain- 
ing, but surely Jessie Bartlett Davis holds a 
very large share of the admiration which the 
public has always rendered this well known 
company. Tenors might come and 
sopranos might go, but this lovely contralto 
has remained in the company since its or- 
ganization. She is one of the few women 
on the comic opera stage who can appear 
perfectly refined in tights or boy’s clothes, 
and in these réles her costumes are always 
charmingly modest and tasteful. Who can 
ever forget her delightful aspect in «* Robin 
Hood,’’ which, despite their efforts to pro- 
duce something new, remains the Bostonians’ 
most popular opera? ‘* The Serenade ’’ 
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which was brought out this spring, and 
which has already been reviewed, serves to 
display anew Mrs. Davis’ magnetic and 
lovely voice, and to introduce her in a new 
character, that of a Spanish senorita. 


x * x» 


Augustin Daly holds a position unique 
among theatre managers of the present day. 
He maintains one of the handsomest and 
most artistic theatres in this country, he di- 
rects a company which for versatility and 
smoothness of action approaches the old-time 
stock company that could play almost any- 
thing more nearly than any other. organiza- 
tion of the day, and he is one of the few 
managers—in fact he is almost the only one 
—who can adapt plays for production. 
Nearly all of the clever comedies produced 
at Daly’s in the past were adaptations from 
the German by Mr. Daly himself, and the 
worthy manager does not 
hesitate to re-arrange the 
works of Sheridan and 
Shakespeare. And with all 
due respect to these drama- 
tists, it must be confessed 
that Mr. Daly’s version of 
their plays is much better 
than the original for modern 
times. Mr. Daly has been 
engaged in active theatre 
management for twenty- 
seven years; during that time 
he has had three theatres, 
has brought to the front 
numbers of capable players, 
many of whom have since 
developed into stars, and has 
taken his company to play 
in London and the English 
provinces, as well as in 
Paris. His methods have 
little or none of the com- 
mercial spirit which is so 
evident with many of the 
managers of to-day. He 
frequently makes _ produc- 
tions for art’s sake, and 
there is a delightful atmos- 
phere of culture about Daly’s 
beginning with the art col- 
lection in the lobby and 
foyer, and extending back 
of the footlights. 


From her latest photo. 
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Ada Rehan, who has long been the bright 
particular star of Mr. Daly’s company, 
though only recently featured, is an actress 
without parallel on the American stage. 
Her buoyancy, her charming personality 
and her caressing voice, added to her brill- 
iant dramatic insight and expression have 
justly made her the favorite that she is both 
in America and England. While she is de- 
lightful in every part in her wide repertoire, 
the most perfect performances she has yet 
given are Rosalind, Katherine, the Shrew, 
and Lady Teazle. 

Daly’s without Ada Rehan would be like 
«¢ Hamlet’? with the melancholy gentleman 
left out. 


* ™ x 
The annual summer exodus to Europe 


has left managerial offices deserted. The 
fact that the season in London begins to be 


Ada Rehan. 
Copyright 1897 by Aimé Dupont, N. Y. 
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Willie Collier in ‘‘The Man From Mezico.’’ 
Photograph by Byron. 


gayest when ours is waning is a lucky thing 
for our managers. They can see their 
theatres safely closed, or their companies 
well started on a spring tour, and then hie 
themselves to London, to seek, not a wife, 
like the lad in the nursery rhyme, but for 
new plays and noveities in every branch of 
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amusement. ‘The theatrical 
manager usually finds what 
he wants in London, for 
there are centered a number 
of popular dramatists, and 
there are first produced those 
English plays which later 
are offered for our delecta- 
tion. Occasionally,a 
manager makes a << find”’ 
in the way of a clever actor, 
but as a rule American. act- 
ors are good enough, and 
the English play is brought 
over for our own favorite 
players to embody. 

With the comic opera, 
concert or vaudeville man- 
agers it is different. They 
journey to Paris, as well as 
London, for novelties, and 
often the musical managers 
(i. ¢., the managers of 
music—the men themselves 
are not always musical) 
travel all over Europe in 
search of talent. A‘ singer 
may be picked up in some 
obscure little Swedish town, 
as Christine Nilsson was 
first discovered; a brilliant 
pianist may be found in 
Poland, Paderewski’s home; 
a violinist may be unearthed 
in some German hamlet, 
and so on.. Vaudeville 
managers usually find what 
they want in London or 
Paris, the great majority of 
absolute novelties coming 
from the French capital. 


x * x 


Two interesting Shakes- 
pearean productions are an- 
nounced for next season- 
Sol Smith Russell will pre- 
sent ** The Taming of. the 
Shrew,’’ with Blanche Walsh as Katherine, 
and Nat Goodwin will probably be seen in the 
same play with Maxine Elliot as the Shrew. 


«‘A Round of Pleasure ’’ is the happy title 
of the extravaganza production now on view 
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at the Knickerbocker. The entertainment 
is a combination of music, dancing, and 
comedy, with beautiful scenic and sartorial 
embellishments. ‘The company is an unus- 
ually clever one, and the piece furnishes ex- 





clever and sympathetic young actress, who has 
played a variety af parts, but who is best 
known for her charming performance of the 
wife in **’Too Much Johnson,’’ and Gérome 
Edwardy, a graceful young dancer, whose 


Jessie Bartlett Davis. 
From her latest photograph by Pach. 


cellent and appropriate amusement for the 


summer months in the metropolis, 


x * x 


Among the portraits we present this month 
are those of Miss Maud Haslam, a very 


beautiful face bids fair to make her famous, 

and who appears in the new Casino review. 
ee + 

Du Souchet’s new farce, recently pro- 

duced at Hoyt’s, while not in several re- 
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spects equal to ‘¢ My Friend from India,”’ 
is nevertheless highly entertaining and de- 
cidedly humorous. As in the author’s 
first play, the well-meant, but highly aggra- 
vating efforts of a friend to be one in reality 
as well as name, are the basis on which the 
play is built. Some cleverly interwoven 
bits of prevaricating give extremely ludicrous 
turns to the plot. Willie Collier plays the 
principal part admirably, but almost equally 
good work is done by M. A. Kennedy, 
John B. Maher, and Louise Allen. The 
Mexican locale of the play affords opportun- 
ity for some pretty scenery, taking music and 
an enlivening dance, and the scene in Sing 
Sing introduces a group of convicts in full 
prison regalia. 
ee 

«©The Circus Girl’’ is the most recent 
production at Daly’s, and although not so 
original as ‘‘’The Geisha,’’ is still a very 





Death—Poem. 


pretty opera with much that is good in both 
music and dialogue. The cast is a well se- 
lected one, a number of the performers hav- 
ing been specially engaged. The plot is 
somewhat complicated, including as it does 
the amours of three couples. Virginia Earl 
plays a role somewhat different from any- 
thing she has previously undertaken, in very 
fetching costumes and a delightfully chic 
manner. Nancy McIntosh has a difficult 
part to render but does it most acceptably. 
James T. Powers is decidedly funny, and 
Cyril Scott altogether irresistible as the be- 
loved of a young maiden of demure looks, 
who believes him to be a circus performer, 
and loves him for that alone. The scenes 
are laid in Paris, and the accessories are up- 
to-date and fully adequate to the record for 
completeness that marks the Daly productions. 
«The Circus Girl’’ will undoubtedly have 
a long run, for it is clean, bright and tune- 
ful—an admirable summer entertainment. 


: Death. 


How vain it is to gild a grief, 
Or even to express 
The inmost sorrow of your soul, 
To one who still would press 
Affliction closer to his heart, 
And cares not to extend 
His hand for sympathy expressed, 
Tho’ from his dearest friend. 


O, know you not that death will bring, 
A sorrow quite too deep; 

Too sacred far to share with those, 
Who fain with us would weep. 

We bind the grief fast to our hearts, 
And hold it aye for years; 

Content in silence to commune, 
Alone with Death and tears. 





E. L. Autrman. 
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MopDeERN SOCIALISM. 


uprising of humanity, for economic and 
industrial freedom. The world has 
always been moved by great passions, The 
beginning and progress of Christianity, the 
crusades, the revival of learning in the mid- 
dle ages, the enthusiasm for exploration and 
discovery in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies, the armed struggles for political free- 
dom from tyrannical monarchs or oppres- 
sive governments, the agitation against chat- 
tel slavery, the Republican movement of the 
present century, the marvelous modern scien- 
tific and industrial development and _ its 
accompanying eagerness for the acquisition 
of wealth; these and other great movements 
of the past have been striking examples of 
popular unrest, of enthusiasm for material, 
moral and social progress, of the struggle 
against the ills that humanity seems heir to; 
and they have been milestones to mark the 
onward march of the race. Socialism takes 
its place as one of the most remarkable move- 
ments of this century and in forcible aggres- 
siveness, profound purpose and the possibility 
of radical and far-reaching consequences, is 
comparable only with 
the most notable phe- 
nomena that have pre- 
ceded it in the history 
of the human race. 
While Socialism as 
it is now understood 
is a flower of the last 
half century, the prin- 
ciples that underlie it 
are as ancient as the 
everlasting hills, and 
have been under dis- 
cussion as far back as 
human thought devel- 
oped into intellectual 
activity. The yearn- 
ing for Utopia is as 
old as civilization itself. 
Ancient Greece had 
its dreamers in Pytha- 
goras, Plato, and Aris- 
totle, each of whom 
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Edward Bellamy. 


conjured up the vision of an ideal community 
in which there would be no ideas of mine 
and thine, but where all would enjoy in 
common the good things of life. But these 
Grecian Utopians had not risen to the mod- 
ern idea of equality of man, that of respect 
for human nature as such. They regarded 
work and business as unworthy of the phil- 
osopher, and at the base of their systems 
placed the tradesmen, as well as the hewers 
of wood and drawers of water. These were 
to be made happy in obedience, and to keep 
them servile and humble they must be denied 
education. To these old sages, ‘*the popu- 
lace was a great wild beast to be amused 
and kept in order.’”? They saw no better 
way to enslave the many, so that the few 
might have leisure for culture and the enjoy- 
ment of the privileges of citizenship. 

The Christian era brought with it other 
and worthier Utopias. The dream of the 
early apostles was to follow the Golden Rule 
and to have all things in common. The 
monastic communities which came later were 
a perversion of this idea. The reformers, 
Savonarola in Florence, and Calvin in 
Geneva, sought to 
found what they called 
theocracies or ‘¢ cities 
of God;’’ but though 
asserting that in these 
commonwealths God 
only should rule and 
Christ be all in all, 
neither could divest 
himself of the idea that 
he was the chosen in- 
strument to enforce this 
reign on earth. 

Sir Thomas More’s 
«« Utopia’’ was an im- 
provement of the Pla- 
tonic fiction and the 
monastic and Calvi- 
nistic ideas, though its 
many impractical pro- 
jects for the betterment 
of mankind are only 
the fancies of an ami- 
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Latter-Day Faiths.—Modern Socialism. 
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the Robert Owen agitation 
spread throughout all England, 
was felt in France and in Ger- 
many, and extended even to 
the United States in a very few 
years. Socialism as a name 
caught the attention of the pub- 
lic of two continents, and 
Socialism as a theory of social 
improvement and_ reconstruc- 
tion, became a definite philo- 
sophical proposition. 

It is easier to point out the 
origin and trace the history of 
| this philosophy than it is to de- 
; fine accurately the principles 
and_ theories that assemble 
under its banners. In point 
of fact Socialism is one of the 
most elastic phenomena of his- 
tory, varying according to the 
time and circumstances in 
which it appears, and with the 
character, opinions and insti- 
tutions of the people who en- 
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Sir Thomas More. 


able enthusiast. To its credit be it said that 
in an age of despotism the book which was call- 
ed «*Utopia,’’ denounced the abuses of power; 
that in an era of religious intolerance it taught 
liberty of conscience. Nearly two centuries 
later Jean Jacques Rousseau portrayed an 
ideal community which should abolish caste 
and luxury and return to natural conditions. 
His disciples in seeking to literally carry out 
his doctrines, did much to bring on the great 
French Revolution. 

It was left for the nineteenth century and 
for an English philosopher to formulate these 
inchoate and speculative ideas for the ameli- 
oration of the condition of mankind into a 
definite and rational scheme for social regen- 
eration.. It was in 1835 that a society 
called ** The Association of All Classes of All 
Nations’’ was organized under the auspices 
of Robert Dale Owen, and during the dis- 
cussions of the meetings of this society which 
was formed to agitate for political and social 
reform in England, the words Socialist and 
Socialism were first used. The happy per- 
tinency of the appellations was immediately 
recognized and they passed into general usage 
at once. ‘The influence that went out from 


tertain it. Broadly speaking, 
however, Socialism is the gen- 
eral name for the strong reaction 
that has set in against overstrained individual- 
ism and one-sided freedom in industrial and 
economic affairs. Its central aim is to secure 
to all workers the fair enjoyment of the 
natural sources of subsistence and culture. 
The Socialists maintain that the present sys- 
tem (in which land and capital are the 
property of private individuals freely strug- 
gling for increase of wealth) leads inevitably 
to social and economic anarchy, to the de- 
gradation of the working man and his family, 
to the growth of vice and idleness among 
the wealthy classes and their dependents, to 
bad and inartistic workmanship, and to adul- 
teration in all its forms; and that it is tend- 
ing more and more to separate society into 
two classes—wealthy millionaries, confronted 
with an enormous mass of proletarians—the 
issue out of which must either be Socialism 
or social ruin. To avoid all these evils and 
to secure a more equitable distribution of the 
means and appliances of happiness, the So- 
cialists propose that land and capital, which 
are the requisites of labor and the sources of 
all wealth and culture, shall become the 
property of society, and be managed by it 
for the general good. 
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When we leave this point of general 
agreement, we find that there is a wide 
divergence even among Socialists regarding 
the aim of the movement, the methods ad- 
vocated for carrying out the proposed reforms 
and the shape that society, government and 
industry ‘would ultimately take under the 
new dispensation. ‘The limits of a short 
article will not permit of a detailed presenta- 
tion of the teachings of the various Socialistic 
schools, but fundamentally they all stand 
upon the common platform for regeneration 
that has already been outlined; their differ- 
ences are in detail only. 

Advocates of Socialism and dispassionate 
students of the subject alike agree that the 
basis of the movement is economic, involving 
a fundamental change in the relation of labor 
to land and capital—a change which will 
largely affect production, and will entirely 
evolutionize the existing system of distribu- 
tion. But, while its basis is economic, So- 
cialism implies and carries with it a change 
in the political, ethical, technical and artistic 
arrangements and institutions of society 
which would constitute a revo- 
lution, greater, probably, than 
has ever taken place in human 
history, greater than the transi- 
tion from the ancient to the 
medieval world, or from the 
latter to the existing order of 
society. In the first place such 
a change generally assumes as 
its political complement the 
most thoroughly democratic or- 
ganization of society. Social- 
ism in fact, claims to be the 
economic complement of de- 
mocracy, maintaining that with- 
out a fundamental economic 
change, political privilege has 
neither meaning norvalue. In 
the second place, Socialism nat- 
urally goes with an unselfish or 
altruistic system of ethics. Un- 
der the socialistic regime it is the 
privilege and duty of the strong 
and talented to use their supe- 
rior force and richer endow- 
ments in the service of their 
fellow men without distinction of 
class or nation or creed. In the 











no other can the highest excellence and beauty 
be realized in industrial production and in 
art, whereas under the present system beauty 
and thoroughness are alike sacrificed to 
cheapness, which is a necessity of successful 
competition. Lastly, the Socialists refuse to 
admit that individual happiness or freedom 
or character would be sacrified under the 
social arrangements they propose, They, 
believe that under the present system a free 
and harmonious development’ of individual 
capacity and happiness is possible only for 
the privileged minority, and that Socialism 
alone can open up a fair opportunity for all. 

Beginning with Owen in England, the 
discussion of the theory of social regeneration 
was taken up by French economic writers, 
who in a short time elevated the subject to 
the dignity of a serious science that com- 
manded the attention of the world. In 
England the wonderful development of in- 
dustrialism, and the evils resulting in the in- 
creased power of capital over labor, led to 
the revolt that nurtured Socialism. In 
France the change of thought that made rea- 








third place, Socialists maintain 
that under their system and under 
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Jules Guesede. 


son the supreme judge and had freedom for 
its great practical watchword, and that cul- 
minated in the French Revolution, was the 
stimulating cause to the same end. With 
Owen in England and Saint-Simon in France, 
historic Socialism really had its rise. 

Owen fought against the abuses of Eng- 
land’s great industrial system, particularly as 
seen in the factories, Saint-Simon warred 
against an idle and privileged feudalism, for 


which he wished to substitute a working: 


aristocracy of merit. His school was the 
first to warn the governments of Europe that 
the growing power of the people would ulti- 
mately result in the rise of revolutionary So- 
cialism that aims to overthrow existing 
political institutions as well as to modify 
social and industrial conditions. The real 
beginning of Socialism in fact if not in name, 
is generally dated from 1817, the year when 
Owen laid his scheme for a socialistic com- 
munity before the committee of the House 
of Commons on the Poor Law, the year 
also that the speculations of Saint-Simon 
took a socialistic direction. | Later on came 
Fourier with his free-love ideas grafted in 
co-operative communities, then Proudhon and 
finally Louis Blanc, whose scheme for the 
government control and direction of labor 
was made to fail by the insidious workings 
of its enemies who professed to be helping it. 

In England a notable Socialist movement 
was that led by Rev. Charles Kingsley, 
Rev. John Frederic Dennison Maurice and 
others —1848-52, In many books and 
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newspapers the leaders of this Christian 
Socialist movement made a marked impress 
upon their time. Kingsley’s well-known 
novels, ‘* Yeast’? and ** Alton Locke’’ 
were written under the inspiration of the 
enthusiasm that maintained that Socialism 
rightly understood was only Christianity ap- 
plied to social reform. In the United 
States many men and women became inter- 
ested in the subject. Horace Greeley 
adopted many of the Fourier theories, and 
Charles A. Dana also fell in with them. 
There was a certain Sylvanis Association 
that had for its president no less a personage 
than Horace Greeley. The famous ‘* Brook 
Farm Community ’’ was formed in 1840 on 
a very high and unselfish basis. | Among its 
members were George Ripley and his wife, 
Charles A. Dana, Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
George William Curtis and Margaret Fuller. 
After a very few years of precarious life this 
experiment from which so much had been 
hoped was abandoned. 

In the closing days of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, Socialism has come to the front in new 
force. It is already impressing itself upon 
legislation in England, in France, in Ger- 
many, in Australia and in the United States. 
Statesmen advocate it, clergymen preach it, 
monarchs bend to it, poets and novelists en- 
list in its service, and laboring men are or- 
ganized as never before to further their inter- 
ests in the struggle against capitalism. State 
Socialism is the cry of the period from the 
Social Democrats of Germany to Bellamy 
and the Nationalists in the United States; 
from the scientific Socialists of our American 
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institutions of learning to the Morris and 
Burns school of England. 

Modern State Socialism received a very 
substantial impetus from French writers 50 
to 100 years ago, but that of the present 
generation has been most affected by German 
writers, and an energetic radical militant 
party in Germany called the Social Demo- 
crats. The party was founded by Ferdi- 
nand La Salle in 1863. Its ultimate object 
is the abolition of the present forms of gov- 
ernment and the substitution of a socialistic 
one in which labor interests shall be supreme; 
land and capital shall both belong to the 
people, associated as a co-operative com- 
monwealth; private competition shall cease, 
its place being taken by associations of 
workingmen; production shall be regulated 
and limited by officers chosen by the people, 
and the whole product of industry shall be 
equitably distributed among the producers, 
For the present, its members content them- 
selves with the promotion of measures to 
better the condition of the working classes, 
such as shortening the hours of labor, for- 
bidding child labor in factories, and increas- 
ing the opportunities of education. 

We may date the rise and progress of the 
Social Democrats in Germany from the pre- 
dominance of Bismarck. When uni- 
versal suffrage was given to Germany 
the Socialist party sprang into promi- 
nence, and Bebel and Liebknecht 
were elected to the Parliament. 
With the growth of the party asa 
political power came the arbitrary 
measures instituted by Bismarck for 
its suppression, such as prohibiting 
Socialist meetings, arresting leaders, 
dissolving clubs and suspending news- 
papers. The effect of this policy is 
seen to-day in the fact that so many 
Social Democrats are now in the 
Parliament that on some questions 
they hold the balance of power. 
They have carried a great deal of 
legislation favorable to their cause 
and even the. Emperor William III. 
has recognized their rising power so 
far as to pose as very much of a So- 
cialist on many popular reforms. It 
is estimated that the party has a vot- 
ing strength of not far from 2,000,- 
000. 

During the last thirty or forty years 
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themost prominent leaders of Socialism have 
been Germans and Russians. Foremost 
among the Germans have been Karl Marx, 
Friedrich Engels, La Salle and Rodbertus, 
and under their teachings Socialism has be- 
come a dominant and powerful influence in 
Northern Europe especially. The Marx 
school is unquestionably the most important 
and the most influential of all forms of So- 
cialism. It has spread to all parts of the 
civilized world, and is the basis of the best 
socialistic intellectual thought and propaganda 
of contemporaneous times. The teachings 
of Marx have been taken up by men of phil- 
osophic and literary culture everywhere, and 
in a large sense they are widely accepted as 
the wade mecum of the cult. Great progress 
has been made in France during the last de- 
cade or so, principally through the energy 
of M. Jules Gueséde. The group of Social- 
ist Deputies in the Chamber is an important 
element in that body, and Socialistic views 
are spreading widely among the peasantry 
and the bourgeoise. 

Fifteen years or so ago Socialism was well 
nigh tabooed in London, and its propagation 
was largely in the hands of a few hot-headed 
irrational radicals. But the work of preach- 
ing and teaching went steadily on, until 
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shortly it was nothing unusual to find a hun- 
dred or more Socialist public meetings held 
on a Sunday and as many more on week 
days. Now Socialism has permeated every 
class of English society. The Social Demo- 
cratic Party has become a power and men 


like John Burns, H. H. Champion, Herbert 


Burrows, and Tom Mann have attained to . 


great influence in public affairs. The So- 
cialist League sprang up under the leader- 
ship of William Morris, one of England’s 
greatest living poets and an ardent Socialist. 

Frequently in the streets of London one 
came acros$.a tattered crowd, especially if 


it be Sunday, listening intently to the ha 


rangue of a gray-bearded, erect man, quaintly 
and ‘richly dressed, whose talk was all of 
social revolution and the great upheaval to 
come.. -The orator wore an odd, peaked 
cap, long cloak, and blue sailor-like shirt. 
This was William Morris, millionaire, man- 
ufacturer, poet and artist. With him, not 
infrequently, was Burne-Jones, who earns 
more money through art than any other liv- 
ing Englishman. And Walter Crane, fur- 
ther down the street, might be seen, the 
center of another listening crowd. These 
men (Morris’ death occurred about three 
months since) are heart and soul in an ef- 
fort to revolutionize England. They head 
an organization known all over Great Britain, 
in which are many rich women, ‘such as 
Beatrice Webb, sister and daughter of heredi- 
tary nobles, and a woman of wealth; Mrs. 
Annie Besant and others. In the Socialist 
League and in the Fabian Society are such 
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distinguished literary men as Bernard Shaw, 
Sidney Webb, Edmund Gosse, Ernest Bel- 
fort, Bax, George Meredith, W. M. Ros- 
setti, Gerald Massey, Walter Besant, John 
Ruskin, and Algernon Swinburne, and the 
list might be extended still further. John 
Bright and other publicists speak for Social- 
ism, and not long ago Sir William Harcourt 
declared that Englishmen had all become 
Socialists. 

In the United States in recent times until 
within a few years the advocacy of socialist 
doctrine was pretty generally confined to the 
agitators and radicals of the proletariat. The 
Socialistic Party, with its several warring 
branches has a considerable following in all 
our large cities, but has made as yet no very 
positive impress upon legislation. But one 
of the most unexpected and most notable 
developments of the movement is the scientific 
interest taken in it by many of the foremost 
political economists of their country. At 
the head of this new and advanced school 
of Sociologists that has arisen during the last 
ten years or so is Dr. Richard T. Ely, di- 
rector of the school of economics, political 
science, and history in the State University 
of Michigan. Dr. Ely has probably done 
as much to popularize Socialism as any other 
American writer. He has the gift of a 
pleasing and lucid style and has written 
voluminously, and especially upon the sub- 
jects of labor movement in America, Social- 
ism and social reform. He ardently sym- 
pathizes with the efforts of the workingmen 
to better their condition, and he does not 
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shrink from the proposal of drastic measures 
to aid them in their endeavors. 

While the members of this school refuse 
to accept the entire socialistic program, their 
teachings have been so radical as to arouse 
deep and widespread attention. Beginning 
when Dr. Ely began his work at Johns 
Hopkins University, the school has steadily 
spread, until it now includes some of the fore- 
most names in the teachers of social science 
in this country. Among the more advanced 
members are Professors George D. Herron, 
of Towa College; Henry C. Adams, of 
Michigan University; Edward W. Bemis, 
of Chicago University, and John R. Com- 
mons, of the Indiana University. Hardly 
less pronounced views are held by Franklin 
H. Giddings, the new professor of sociology 
at Columbia; E. Benjamin. Andrews, the 
free silver president of Brown University; 
Edmund J. James, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, President Patton, of Prince- 
ton; and Professors Jenks, of Cornell and 
Seligman of Columbia. The movement, 
begun but a few years ago, has rapidly as- 
sumed the proportions of a ‘socialistic 
wave’’ throughout our American colleges. 
The special contention of this school is 
against all private monopolies of such public 
enterprises as railroads, telegraphs, tele- 
phones, municipal lighting plants, etc., and 
in favor of the public ownership and man- 
agement of all such public functions. Nor 
can a record of the progress of Socialism in 
the United States be considered complete 
without at least a reference to Nationalism 
that is an outgrowth of Edward Bellamy’s 
«*« Looking Backward’’ and that has several 
hundred thousand earnest adherents. 
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The literature of Socialism is voluminous 
and is a large library of itself. Starting with 
the works of Saint-Simon, Owen and 
Fourier, and coming down to the exponents 
of the doctrine of to-day, it will number 
thousands of volumes, including the works 
of such writers as Marx, Proudhon, Engels, 
Mills, Laveleye, Held, Thun, Leroy-Beau- 
lieu, Rae, Stepniak, and Hyndman in 
Europe; and Ely, Bellamy, Commons, 
Swinton, Gronlund, Howells and others in the 
United States. Newspapers and magazines 
and reviews by the hundred are published in 
the interests of the cause, principally in Eng- 
land and Germany, and in the United States 
there are two score such publications, includ- 
ing several dailies, printed in German and 
in English. 

Wit. M. Cremens. 


Transformation. 


The stars of the night number thousands, 
But they fade in the glare of the sun, 

And the mind’s thousand varying fancies 
Love changes to one. 


Earnest Neat Lyon. 











HE was a beautiful ship, the Medora, 
and it was the return voyage of her 
trial trip from Melbourne to London 

via Cape Horn. She was built to carry 
passengers, first and second class; the sec- 
ond cabin being a house, or big coop, on 
deck just afore of amidships. The human 
comedy, or tragi-comedy, began even before 
we weighed anchor and left the magnificent 
city of Melbourne to fade away like an en- 
chantment into the pale, purple distance. 

My stateroom partner, Jack Deely, and I, 
who had struck up a pleasant fraternity 
through the medium of one match for two 
cigars, were standing together, watching the 
other passengers and trying to guess from 
their looks their occupations and general 
character, when a creature emerged from the 
second cabin who at once attracted my at- 
tention and gave me an unpleasant sensation. 
He was about five feet nine or ten, but with 
such broad shoulders that he seemed shorter. 
His hair, surmounted by a small rough 
traveling cap, looked like a thatch of 
weather-stained straw. His jaw and cheeks, 
quite prominent, were covered with a short, 
thick stubble of brilliantly red beard. His 
nose, too small for the rest of his visage, had 
a high curve in the middle and resembled 
the beak of a bird of prey, accidentally broken 
or amputated. 

The mouth was hideously protuberant, 
the lips appearing like slips of red-brown 


leather drawn taut over savage teeth. But 
the eyes were still more hideous. They 
were bulgy like a bullfrog’s. Under red 


eye-brows as bristly as his beard, these eyes, 
fringed with yellowish red lashes, shot out a 
light at once fierce and furtive. Their color 
was a red hazel—a beautiful hue for eyes, if 
the character be mild and reflected in their 
expression—but in his eyes the color ap- 
peared to accentuate the expression and thus 
to be a thing unsightly by itself. 

Yet even more repulsive than the face was 
the man’s figure, especially when in motion, 
and as he passed and came to a standstill 
with his back toward us, I called Deely’s 
heed to him in a whisper. 

“* See that fellow with those long apelike 
arms! I have conceived an infinite aversion 
for him.”’ 
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«« The fellow has uncommonly long arms, 
for a fact,’’ replied Deely, <‘and hang me, 
if I don’t fancy I have seen him before in 
some strange situation.”” 

Then we fell to discussing other matters 
and presently the Medora weighed anchor 
and the steward’s gong summoned us to sup- 
per. Next to us in the dining saloon sat a 
passenger who had evidently been drinking 
up to the edge of delirium tremens. He in- 
troduced himself to us with the horrible 
gravity which at times accompanies that 
stage of alcoholic disease. 

«« Gentlemen, I am Captain Abingdon, 
whose name you have seen in the papers. | 
have just been tried for poisoning the captain 
of the ship where I was first mate. I was 
acquitted, but, as several captains have died 
on ships with me, the owners do not desire 
my services any longer and I am going home 
to England where my relatives, who are 
highly connected, will get me a government 
position. I tell everybody I meet about 
the poisoning case so that if they do not care 
to associate with me they needn’t. Do you 
desire my acquaintance, sir ?”’ 

«< Well,”’ said Deely, <¢ If you put it in 
that way, No! I don’t particularly desire 
any man’s; but I’ve no objection to you 
personally, simply because you have been 
under suspicion. A great many innocent 
men have been suspected.”’ 

«« And agreat many guilty men acquitted ’’ 
chimed in a sallow little man opposite, 
whom we had correctly sized up as a Scotch 
lawyer. 

«*Do you mean to be personal, sir?’ 
roared Captain Abingdon, stretching half 
way across the table. 

‘¢] wasna makin’ a cap for any one’s 
crown,”’ replied the Scot with a surly grin. 

As we came on deck to watch the moon 
rise, Deely remarked: ‘*' There is that man- 
ape insulting the moon by looking at her. 
Heavens! what a villainous face! It looks 
as if it ought to be struck by lightning out 
of a clear sky. I Aave seen that man before 
—but where?’’ He paused a moment. 
«« Strange I can’t remember where.”’ 

Jnst then the purser passed us. ‘*Say,’’ 
called Deely, ««can you tell me the name of 
that fellow over there?”’ 
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«He shipped on my books as Derby, but 
I believe that’s an assumed name, ‘Why?’ 
I don’t know—simply a fancy of mine at the 
time,’’ and the purser passed on. 

About a week later, when we were hay- 
ing some very pleasant weather, I sat down 
with a copy of Horace on one of the spars 
that were lashed to the main deck. Glanc- 
ing up after a few moments reading I noticed 
that some one had seated himself at the other 
end some forty odd feet away. Presently 
looking up again, I became aware that the 
distance between us had considerably les- 
sened and, when a third time I raised my 
eyes, I found that Derby was about eight 
feet off. He was staring far out on the sea 
and didn’t heed my long side glance. 

I resumed my reading, but my enjoyment 
of the charming Roman poet and good com- 
rade was marred by a continuously increas- 
ing sensation of creepiness, and without lift- 
ing my lids I knew that the creature was 
inching along the spar toward me like some 
horrible, slow, huge worm. He came so 
close I could almost feel his breath, and then 
he peered over my shoulder. As J started, 
without, however, facing about, he began to 
worm away in the same stealthy fashion. 

My sensations throughout are only dimly 
describable. I seemed to be half hypnotized 
by some poisonous presence, habitually hos- 
tile to human life and its ideals. It was 
more than the loathsome horror that may 
come to one who stands close to the cage 
of a boa-constrictor, anaconda, or cobra. 
There was an intellectual malevolence, plus 
the animal. I shivered. I grew stone-cold. 
Then icy sweat started from every pore. 
Deely came along and challenged me to 


ghess. I could not speak. 
««What’s the matter? Seasick? Why, 
the ocean’s as smooth as glass. Have some 


1? 


brandy! 

He put his flask to my lips and I took a 
few swallows mechanically. Then I rose 
and pointed to the figure of Derby shambling 
off to the second cabin. 

«© That man just gave me the most horri- 
ble two minutes of my life.’’ 

*««How?’’ 

«« By edging up to me in silence.”’ 

‘*Ha!’’ laughed Deely, ‘« what a super- 
fine, feminine set of nerves you have! If 
you didn’t look like a brave man I should 
say you were a coward,” 
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‘<T am in some ways, and for one, I 
shouldn’t care to meet that Derby alone in a 
lonely wood, unless I were armed to the 
teeth, and then—’’ 

«© Well, and then ?”’ 

«<I think I should shoot him on sight and 
feel justified.’” 

Deely’s face grew grave for a little space. 

«« Instinctive antipathies are superior to 
reason, I suppose. I dislike that fellow too, 
though not so intensely as youdo. That’s 
our temperamental difference. Confound it, 
I'd give a sov. if I could only remember 
where I saw him. It must have been years 
back.?” 

The next afternoon was equally balmy 
and I was standing amidships telling some 
rather droll stories to a group of men, when, 
hearing the inviting sound of laughter, Deely 
happened to stroll up on one side and Derby 
on the other, just about as I was finishing a 
ludicrous narration. 

Both men laughed and as Derby’s gums 
were unsheathed by the act of laughing, I 
marked that the two front teeth above and 
below were missing; a defect which added 
to the fascinant horror of the red visage. As 
my eyes averted from Derby, they sought 
rest on Deely’s attractive countenance. It 
was blanched and his eyes were fixed on 
Derby with a ghastly recognition in their 
dilated pupils. Derby, apparently uncon- 
scious of this gaze, turned and slouched off 
toward the forecastle. Recovering his poise, 
Deely twitched me aside with one arm and 
as we retreated from the group whispered 
hoarsely: 

««T know him now. _—_He’s Sullivan, the 
celebrated New Zealand murderer, the mon- 
ster known to have killed over fifty people 
and Heaven knows how many more.’’ 

** Then how in the name of Heaven does 
he come to be traveling in freedom ?”’ 

«*He escaped by turning Queen’s evi- 
dence. I was at Auckland seven years ago 
during the trial and one day I was present 
for a few minutes, when the brute happened 
to laugh. He had no beard then and his 
hair was short. But I remember him thor- 
oughly by that ugly gap in his teeth.”’ 

«« You are sure ?”’ 

“* Quite so, but I will prove it to-morrow 
or next day or whenever he joins one of our 
groups.”’ 

** Meantime tell me about him.’’ 
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‘« It’s a frightful story of human deprav- 
ity’’ said Deely. <«It proves more than 
anything I ever heard the accursed influence 
which the love of money or property can 
exert. Do you remember those lines that 
Shakespeare puts into the mouth of Romeo, 
when bargaining with the apothecary for the 
poison which is to lay him side by side 
with Fuliet ? 


‘¢ Here is thy Gold—worse poison for men’s souls, 
Doing more murders in this loathsome world 
Than these poor compounds that thou mayst not sell.”’ 


Deely was very fond of citing Shakespeare 
—an amiable weakness, even when carried 
to excess. He continued: 

««Here’s the story in a nutshell. This 
man kept a little tavern on the way to the 
‘bush’ or just on the edge of it. A great 
many fellows come out from the old country, 
you know, with a little money and go up 
into the ‘bush’ to get work or to take up 
a ‘clearing’ and make a home to which 
after a while they hope to have their sweet- 
heart come. 

«¢' This Sullivan had a gang which con- 
sisted of an old ex-convict, a half-witted 
youth and a mysterious German Jew who 
spoke several languages with remarkable 
purity. This gang used to camp along a 
trail a few miles up in the ‘bush’ back 
of Sullivan’s inn and when a lonely traveler 
came along whom Sullivan, the inn-keeper, 
thought worth robbing, he used to send him 
up that trail. 

«* The man was then hailed by the gang 
and invited to bide a bit and have a snack 
with them. While partaking of their hospi- 
tality, he was knocked on the skull with an 
axe, and the body buried near by. The 
victim was rarely missed in New Zealand, 
where naturally he had few acquaintances 
and if his kin in England finally sent out in- 
quiries, the authorities surmised that he 
might have left the island or died of delirum 
tremens way up in the ‘bush,’ as was not 
an uncommon event. 

«*So the Sullivan murder-business pros- 
pered. Occasionally Sullivan, when tavern- 
keeping itself was dull, would steal along 
after some traveler whom he had sent up the 
trail or would even accompany him to the 
camp and, while they were eating quietly, 
would edge up to the unsuspecting ‘new 
chum,’ and throttle him with those ape-like 
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arms, while another of the gang plied the 
axe. All these things came out in the trial 
which was printed in book form, and among 
other horrors it was shown that they once 
killed a poor old white-haired * swagman’ 
whom they knew to be possessed of only 
one half-crown. 

** At last, after this body-farm had. been 
in cultivation for about two years, the mys- 
terious disappearances began to be noted and 
finally it was observed that certain travelers 
never got much beyond Sullivan’s tavern. 
An investigation was set on foot and when 
an arrest in a special case followed, Sullivan 
in panic, or possibly so as to remain sole 
heir to all the hidden booty of the gang, 
turned Queen’s evidence and got off scot- 
free, while the rest, even the half-witted 
youth, were promptly swung. 

«<« But the authorities, to keep their com- 
pact with Sullivan and save his life, were 
obliged to ship him away from the island. 
The people would have torn him in pieces. 
I was told afterward that he went to Balla- 
rat, set up a barber shop, was recognized 
one day by a customer he was lathering and 
was chased out of that town, barely escap- 
ing with his life. Since then the police au- 
thorities move him from place to place al- 
ways under surveillance, and I’m willing to 
bet that when we reach Gravesend, if we 
ever do, a police boat will come alongside 
and take him off before any other passengers 
are landed.’” P 

Deely paused for breath and I asked with 
a shudder, «* Aren’t you afraid he may at- 
tempt some injury to you, it you tax him 
with being Sullivan ?”’ 

«« Not I,’’ said Deely. ¢«¢ Alone in a for- 
est, perhaps, yes; but not here. I am eager 
for the opening.’’ 

The opening came next day, as if or- 
dered, or part of a set drama. I began tell- 
ing a group how many curious corners of 
the world I had visited. Then another 
man followed my example by bragging of 
his travels, and then Derby, rather to our 
surprise, for he had never shown any dispo- 
sition to join in any exchange of experiences, 
began telling where he had been. Sud- 
denly Deely interrupted: 

««Mr. Derby, were you ever in New 
Zealand? ’’ 

«« Never,’’ was the answer. 
««Possible?’’ said Deely in suave tones, 
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<««T should have imagined so great a traveler 
as you must have been there certainly. But, 
of course, you are familiar with the history 
of that island, since you have lived near by 
in Victoria. You remember hearing about 
the famous Sullivan murders, don’t you?”’ 

««No,”’ replied Derby with a smothered 
growl. 

««What!’’ exclaimed Deely in the same 
smooth voice. ‘*Do you mean to tell me you 
never saw Sullivan, that most hideous tiend 
who was ever in human shape ?’’ 

«© Not I! 
with your questions, I’d like to know ?”’ 

«« Well, Mr. Derby, I don’t mind telling 
you. If you never saw Mr. Sullivan and 
would like to see him, go look in a glass, 
you aaa 

The sentence was not finished. Up went 
those ungainly apish arms to Deely’s throat 
like springs of steel. But Deely did not 
swerve and in a second the group had torn 
the monster’s arms from the neck of his ac- 
cuser. 

«*Don’t hold him,’’ said Deely; «Let 
him go! I repeat what I have said and he 
dare not look me in the eye and tell me I 
lie. If he makes another break at me, I 
think I’ll shoot him down like a mad wolf, 
and when I see him walking out here on 
deck, taking the air and sun like an honest 
human being, I’m going to stalk right behind 
him and hunt him back to his hole. What 
business has he to come on board ship or to 
enter any human society, with sucha cargo 
of crimes? ‘The Captain ought to keep him 
in irons under hatches with rats for com- 
pany.”’ 

The energy with which this anathema 
was delivered was electric. We all seemed 
to tingle in physical echo to Deely’s intense 
hatred of this wretch. A moment Sullivan 
lingered, his fiery visage palpitating through 
several shades of scarlet color, as if all his 
blood were surging to his head in irregular 
billows. For that moment he looked abso- 
lutely dehumanized, even in form and fea- 
ture, an hyena distorted by some freak of 
nature into vague, accidental resemblance to 
a gorilla, and thus only suggesting a loath- 
some affinity to the shape of man. Then he 
slunk away toward the second cabin with a 
hoarse gutteral noise, like a roar of rage, 
suppressed. 

Of course, an event like this was, within 
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half an hour, noised all over the ship, and 
the sailors, to whom Deely was a kind of 
hero anyway, because of his jollity and lib- 
erality in giving plugs of tobacco, vied with 
each other in tormenting ‘‘ Bloody Eyes,’’ 
as they nicknamed Sullivan. If he came 
out of his cabin on deck by day he was 
fairly sure to be drenched with a pail of dirty 
water. If in the dusk he sneaked out for a 
whiff of pure air, some sailor would rig a 
rope across the line of his walk about six 
inches from the deck to trip him up. If he 
raised the window of his compartment in the 
second cabin, the men who washed down 
the decks were apt to play the hose into it 
and half drown him in his early morning 
sleep, and one sailor who had caught a rat 
in the hold, turned the fierce little rodent 
loose in Sullivan’s room. 

He appealed for protection to the Captain, 
who gave orders that anyone caught molest- 
ing him should be ironed; but, as the Cap- 
tain was a very sick man, confined to his 
stateroom most of the time, he could not be 
on deck much to see how his commands 
were respected, and the first mate, whenever 
the Captain was absolutely confined to his 
berth, used to improve the opportunity by re- 
tiring to his own stateroom and getting hope- 
lessly intoxicated. For days the command 
devolved on the second mate, a very young 
fellow with good intentions, but unfit for an 
emergency. 

The weather, which had been fine, 
changed, and for a month, with few inter- 
vals, we had a nasty time of it; the weather 
was so markedly severe, indeed, that the 
superstition of the sailors, always a ready 
quality, rose to fever heat. They decided 
that we had what they call a «*Jonah’’ on 
board, and that the ‘¢Jonah’’ was Sullivan. 
How many were in the plot and the leader 
was never discovered, but it probably had 
its origin with a little sailor called Yankee 
Sam. 

It was no easy job now to catch Sullivan off 
his guard. He rarely ventured on deck, and 
rarely left his room, except to eat all alone, 
after the second cabin passengers, at the long 
table in the second cabin around which the 
staterooms extended. There were two en- 
trances to the cabin which, as I believe I 
have stated before, was a quadrangular house 
built on deck. These entrances made a pas- 
sage way about six feet long and four feet 
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wide, toward the centre of the long table 
which was furnished at each lengthwise side, 
not with chairs, but with a settee that had a 
solid back. 

One bright evening after supper, during a 
lull in the tempestuous weather, I went for- 
ward to this second cabin to play a game of 
chess with a second cabin passenger, the ship 
rules not permitting me to invite him aft. 
The dishes were partially cleared away and 
Sullivan, at the end of the settee adjoining his 
room, was just finishing his repast. 

««Sit down and set up the chessmen, 
while I go into my room and wash my 
hands,’’ said my friend. 

I sat down at the further end of the settee 
on which the multi-murderer was sitting. 
My horror of him was just as profound as 
ever, but I was expecting him to disappear 
into his own private den every minute ; so I 
acted as if I did not notice his baleful pres- 
ence. My friend was leisurely in his toilet 
and I was growing somewhat impatient, 
when a faint footfall somewhere behind me, 
a stealthy shadow of sound, such as only a 
curiously acute ear might catch, began to put 
my nerves ina flutter. I turned to the right 
and leaned as far sidewise as possible. 

Stretching in this way, I caught a glimpse 
of Yankee Sam creeping catlike up the pas- 
sage way. In his hands, poised for throw- 
ing, was the end of a large noose, and the 
slack of the rope was evidently being held in 
the grasp of some man or men behind him 
near the scuppers. He saw me, frowned 
and signed with his eyes to keep still. There 
was no need of the signal, for I was mo- 
mentarily paralyzed and breathless. 

Sullivan at the other end of the set- 
tee, bending over his plate, stirred uneasily, 
perhaps with animal instinct. The next in- 
stant—whish!—over his head the lasso de- 
scended, ringed his neck and was pulled 
taut, with a whoop, by the men at the end 
of the passage. 

Backward over the back of the settee the 
murderer was hauled, but with surpris- 
ing quickness he contrived to get sev- 
eral fingers just between the rope and his 
throat, and was holding death at bay by 
sheer strength—one man against half a dozen! 
How long the unequal struggle could have 
lasted I cannot guess. Sullivan’s crimson 
face was purpling rapidly and his bulging 
eyes looked as if bursting from their sockets. 





Afloat With a Human Fiend. 


As the horror reached its climax, my self- 
possession returned. I sprang up and, seiz- 
ing a carving knife, that had luckily been 
left on the table and still more luckily was 
razor-sharp, I shouted, <¢ Stop, you mad- 
men !’’ and I began hacking at the tense 
rope. 

It yielded in two strokes. The would-be 
hangsmen rolled back with a huddling thud 
into the scuppers. Yankee Sam fired off a 
volley of profanity at me for interfering. 
Sullivan reared up, gasping, with the loose 
noose-end in his grasp and then, in blind 
fury, sprang at me, his preserver, and struck 
me with the rope as with a whip. 

Frightened at his onslaught, I leaped from 
the settee clean across the table, the carving 
knife still in hand, and my friend, who was 
to be my foe at chess, having guessed the 
situation from the noise, rushed from his 
stateroom with a revolver, which he pointed 
at Sullivan, and thus cowed the maddened 
brute back into his sleeping-room. But we 
didn’t play any chess that evening. My 
nerves were too shaky. 

When this adventure reached the ears of 
the sick Captain, it was in very twisted 
shape, and for a while he was made to be- 
lieve that, instead of preventing the hanging, 
I had plotted with the sailors to compass it. 
Wherefore he sent orders that I should be 
put in irons for inciting to mutinous action. 
Nobody offered, however, to put his orders 
into effect, though I sent him word that, as 
an American citizen, I was quite willing to 
be thus wronged, since I knew that my gov- 
ernment would collect heavy damages for 
me. Deely told him then the exact facts 
and the sick Englishman sent me a handsome 
apology for his hastiness. 

After that no more attempts to lynch Sul- 
livan were made, though they seized every 
chance to molest him. 

When we reached Gravesend, just as 
Deely had predicted, a police boat boarded 
us and took Sullivan away. Wherever he 
goes, he is under the closest official surveil- 
lance; possibly as a matter of protection bar- 
gained for by his counsel, possibly, too, be- 
cause of a fear that, unless closely watched, 
he may develop a homicidal mania and, 
having murdered so often for money, may 
be tempted to murder just for the gust 
of it. 

Henry Austin. 



























A Brush With the Apaches. 


HE long string of 
pack mules wound 
down through the 
dark, narrow ravine 
of the Hasayampae 
River cafion, and 
crossing the dry bed 
of the stream, disap- 
peared be- 
hind a ledge 
of rocks jut- 
ting out 
from _ the 
over hang- 
ing cliff. It 
was a lone- 
ly spot. Ten 
miles below 
a quartz mill 
had been erected and five miles up the river 
was a sheep ranch. But here no sign of 
life appeared save the sinuous line of mules 
wending their way across a stretch of alkali 
plain to the foothills just beyond. The al- 
kali dust, dry as tinder, crushed under the 
feet of the animals and was wafted away in 
little puffs at each successive step. 

The straps fastening the load to the back 
of one of the animals became loosened, and 
I stopped to fix them. The other mules 
filed past and Jeft me about a quarter of a 
mile behind. As I was tugging away at the 
straps, with the mule occasionally looking 
back at me with a quizzical expression show- 
ing plainly on its face, I heard a sound as 
of some one slipping over the rocks above. 
The mule looked up, sniffed the air, gave a 
sudden lurch, wrenching the straps from my 
hands, and dashed madly off toward the 
animals in the lead, probably now a mile 
ahead, and already on the summit of the 
nearest foothill. The tin buckets, provi- 


sions, etc., that formed the contents of its 
load, were strewed over the ground quite 
promiscuously. 





The other animals in the train, who pre- 
viously had been walking along in a sleepy, 
mechanical way, and only twitching their 
ears and swinging their tails to vary the mo- 
notony, seemed to be infected with the ter- 
ror of the animal that had broken away from 
me, and joined it in a mad disorder. I 
stepped back under the overhanging ledge of 
rock, and gazed after the animals, wonder- 
ing as to the cause of their sudden fright. 
Just then a sharp report rang out. I felt a 
stinging sensation in my right ear, and could 
hear a distinct ‘‘ping.’? I clapped my 
hand to my ear; it was bleeding. Then 
the reason for the mad fear of the mules 
came to me. A mule that has been used 
where Indians are around soon learns to tell 
by intuition, it seems, whenever one is near 
and, as they have an inborn antipathy toward 
them, never lose any time in getting out of 
the reach of their rifles. This one had fired 
at me through a crevice of the rocks, but had 
done no damage save to clip off the tip of 
my ear. 

We were not then expecting an outbreak. 
A few months before, General Cook had 
gathered in the hostile Apaches and placed 
them under military control. The former 
horrors were forgotten, and we were at ease 
and off our guard. The only weapon I car- 
ried was a navy revolver, a poor instrument 
to cope with the rifle in the hands of a 
bloodthirsty savage. 

I glanced up through the break in the 
rocks and saw an Apache, in full war 
dress, peering down to ascertain the result 
of his shot. As I kept still, he thought he 
had finished me, and so, losing his caution in 
his cupidity for scalps, he ventured out from 
behind the rocks and began climbing down. 
This was my opportunity, and I drew my 
revolver and fired at him, and had the some- 
what gruesome satisfaction of seeing him fall 
across arock. His rifle dropping from his 
hands, bounded down the rocks and fell at 
my feet. I picked it up. I had previously 
supposed him to be alone, but now a dozen 








or more yells 
burst from 
among the 
rocks, and | 
knew that I 
was in for it. 

Keeping 
close to the 
rocky cliff 
and dodging 
from boulder 
to boulder, I 
ran for some 
distance up the dried-up bed of the river un- 
perceived. I hid as best I could and looked 
back. There were fifty or more warriors, 
it seemed to me, examining the place where 
I had been when the shot was fired. 

Apparently there was no time to be lost, 
and taking advantage of their searchings, I 
ran as rapidly as the rocky ground would 
permit me. I gained the shelter of a ravine 
that ran down to the river. I clambered up 
the sides. I was not now more than a quar- 
ter of a mile away from where I shot the 
Indian and I could easily hear their yells 
when they realized their prey had escaped. 
To my relief their cries grew fainter and 
fainter, and in a few minutes they ceased al- 
together. They were looking in the wrong 
direction for me and had passed down in- 
stead of up the river. ‘This gave me some 
relief, but I was still in a dangerous locality. 
For aught I knew, other bands were in the 
vicinity, and anxious for the scalp of anyone 
who might appear. 

Accordingly I carefully and cautiously 
picked my way along; creeping most of the 
time and always keeping close to the protec- 
tion of a rock or large tree. Seeing no signs 
of Indians, I lost much of my fear and ran 
openly across the hills. I ran on for some 
distance, and was finally brought up sharp 
by fairly running into a camp of the Apaches. 
They had built a small fire and were devour- 
ing the provisions that our excited pack of 
mules had spilled. All were so busily en- 
gaged in eating, however, that I was unper- 
ceived. I retreated carefully, but a sentinel 
that they had posted saw me and sent a rifle 
ball whizzing in my direction, much too 
close for comfort, I can assure you. I ran 
madly along, stumbling over logs and rotten 
stumps. I had a good start and kept in ad- 
vance of them, quite out of gun-shot. Sev- 
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eral shots were sent after me, but all appar- 
ently fell short. I continued running, 
scarcely knowing how or where, and at 
length came out upon the alkali plain. I had 
run in a circle of about six miles in circum- 
ference, and had arrived at the place where 
the mules had been stampeded. I was so 
exhausted I could scarcely move. 

I was now in desperate straits indeed. I 
could still hear the yells of the Indians, al- 
though their cries were becoming weaker. I 
looked over toward the foothills, expecting - 
to see some one coming, and to my intense 
relief I saw, partly obscured by the flying 
dust, a troop of cavalry from the fort. I 
could make out the tints of their uniforms, 
and nothing I have seen, before or since, 
was as pleasing as that army blue. The 
fort was only about twenty miles away and 
word had been received that afternoon 
that a portion of the Apache tribe had 
escaped and were on the warpath, and 
this troop had been sent to intercept them. 
I guided the soldiers to the Indian camp, 
where the Apaches had all returned, having 
given up their search for me. 

When they saw they were surrounded by 
the soldiers, they submitted without a strug- 
gle. Their arms were taken away from 
them, and they were forced to return to their 
reservation, very sullen, it is true, but with- 
out further hostilities. 

Thus ended my first experience with the 
red-skin warriors, and I am perfectly willing 
to let it be the last. At that time I was so 
much so, in fact, that I resigned my position 
as pilot of a pack-mule train and returned to 
a civilized region. 

P. Wixsur SuHoopr. 


PON 


In Rough Water in a Racing Shell. 


NE evening at the club-house some 
(—) of the boys got into a discussion as 

to the best way of bringing down 
from New York a new racing shell which 
had recently been purchased by the mem- 
bers. It might be well to remark, for the 
benefit of those who are not up in boat- 
ing matters, that a racing shell is about as 
delicate a little craft as can be imagined. 
The boat in question was thirty-two feet 
long, ten inches deep, and eighteen inches 
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at the widest part; it was fitted up for two 
oarsmen and a coxswain. Some of the boys 
thought it had better be shipped by rail, 
others advised it be sent by the steamer which 
made daily trips between New York and Red 
Bank. Ina joking sort of way the Doctor 
suggested that the owners of the boat row it 
down themselves. This was regarded as an 
impossibility, none of the members believing 
it was possible to keep such a delicate and 
ticklish craft afloat in the rough water which 
was sure to be encountered. 

The outcome of the discussion was that 
the Doctor and Nick, one of the Doctor’s 
staunchest chums, made a wager that they 
could safely bring the boat from New York 
to Red Bank in the manner just proposed. 
The stakes were to be a dinner for the entire 
club. 

At that time I was in business in New 
York, making weekly trips home to Red 
Bank. I knew nothing of the wager or the 
proposed trip. One day I received a letter 
from the Doctor saying that he and Nick 
were coming up to bring down a new boat 
on Sunday, and inviting me to join them on 
the trip. Nothing was said as to the kind 
of craft in which the voyage was to be made, 
and I supposed that Doc and Nick had pur- 
chased a sail boat or steam launch, and 
looked forward to the trip with considerable 
pleasure. ' 

Early Sunday morning we started out 
from New York for the residence of a friend 
in Brooklyn where we were to take breakfast, 
and who was to accompany us on our trip. 
It was a beautiful morning in the middle of 
May, and our little journey across the ferry 
and to our friend’s house only served to put 
an edge on our appetites. I shall never for- 
get that breakfast at the Commodore’s house. 
He was a genial old fellow of sixty odd 
years. His summer home was in Red Bank, 
and notwithstanding his advanced age he 
was an enthusiastic member of the Boat 
Club, from whence his title emanated. He 
was a rowing crank, and was in the habit 
each year of making at least one or two 
trips from New York to Red Bank in a little 
working boat which he had built especially 
for this kind of rowing. After a hearty 
meal of porterhouse steak, delicious flaky 
biscuits and fragrant coffee, we started out 
for the wharf where the boat was laying. 
On the way I was somewhat mystified at 
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the occasional funny outbursts of laughter 
which came from my two friends and the 
Commodore. ‘They also guyed me consid- 
erably about my ‘* Sunday suit;’’ asking if 
I considered it the proper sailing costume. I 
thought nothing of this joking until I came 
to the wharf. _I looked around for the sail 
boat, but nothing of the kind was in sight. 
I inquired of the Doctor where our craft lay, 
and he pointed to a long racing shell along- 
side of the boat-house. I still thought he 
was joking and continued looking around for 
our craft, when Nick and the Doctor com- 
menced to put the racing shell in the water. 
The Commodore was quietly getting out his 
little working boat, and before our shell was 
fairly in the water he had launched his own 
craft and was afloat. 

By this time the Doctor and Nick had 
convinced me that they were really going to 
Red Bank in the shell, and I was told to 
hurry up and get ready for the trip. About 
that time the scheme of which I was to be 
the victim dawned upon me. 

Doc and Nick, having made the wager to 
bring the shell across the bay and up the 
river, had found themselves unable to get a 
coxswain to accompany them. The danger 
and foolhardiness of the trip may be imag- 
ined when the reader is informed that it is a 
matter of thirty miles from New York to 
Red Bank. Handling a racing shell in 
smooth water on the river is an entirely dif- 
ferent matter from taking it out on the open 
Bay, where the swell from the ocean is al- 
most sure to upset the cranky craft. 

Although I had often participated in risky 
trips, and was ready for nearly anything on 
land or water, I felt my heart sink when I 
thought of this. I knew that on certain 
parts of the journey we would be ten miles 
from any land. The shell was almost sure 
to be upset; in fact, it would be a mira- 
cle if we should be able to get through. 
Once we did upset, our chances of ever see- 
ing home and mother again were about one 
in a thousand. Hampered as we were with 
our clothes, and in the cold waters of the 
Bay, it would be only a question of a few 
moments before we would sink, notwith- 
standing we were all good swimmers. ‘The 
shell itself would not support more than one 
person, and Commodore Whiting, who was 
going with us, would not be able to give us 
much assistance, as his own boat was just 
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sufficient to carry him, and would not stand 
the weight of two persons. 

I concluded that I had rather go home by 
rail, and so I most emphatically told Doc 
and Nick that I did not care for the trip. 
But this was a case where they had to have 
a coxswain, and the Doctor, who had 
planned the joke on me, very.coolly in- 
formed me that he had made up his mind I 
was to go and go I should. In case I re- 
fused he announced that he should throw me 
overboard from the dock, ‘‘Sunday suit’’ 
and all. I had been out with the Doctor 
before, and I knew that he would do exact- 
ly as he said. As he was over six feet in 
height, weighed 180 pounds, and was one of 
the most prominent athletes in the club, 
while I was barely five feet, my show ina 
rough and tumble, particularly as Nick 
backed the Doctor up in everything he said, 
was small. My capitulation followed im- 
mediately. Making the best of a bad situa- 
tion, and wishing myself well out of the 
whole business, I proceeded to divest myself 
of my heavy clothes and overcoat, and got 
into some rowing togs which my two friends 
produced from some hidden quarter. Care- 
fully packing away our clothes and hats in 
the stern of the shell we started, with Com- 
modore Whiting in his little working boat a 
few yards away. Our trip had been timed 
for the tide, which was running out. For 
the first half of the way we got along beau- 
tifully. The river was free from sailing craft 
or steam vessels, and we rounded the Battery 
and headed out for the Narrows in good 
shape. 

The morning had been perfectly calm up 
to this time, but as we got further off from 
the shore we met a stiffish breeze coming up 
from the ocean. Inside of an hour the 
breeze against the tide had kicked up quite a 
little choppy sea, and it became necessary for 
us to commence bailing the shell, over which 
every few minutes washed a wave. ‘The 
seriousness of the situation soon increased. 
The racing shell, built for smooth water, 
had no buoyancy. The first thing I knew 
the water was coming in faster than I could 
bail it out, although I worked steadily, steer- 
ing with one hand. Pretty soon the Doctor, 
who was rowing stroke, called out to Nick 
to cease rowing and help me bail; and at 
one time, so serious was the situation, all 
three of us were bailing with might and 
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main. To say that I was scared is putting 
it mildly. Notwithstanding the cool breeze 
the perspiration stood out on my forehead in 
great drops; but Nick and the Doctor kept 
their wits about them, both being experi- 
enced oarsmen, which was unquestionably 
in our favor. For nearly an hour we strug- 
gled on. ‘The Commodore was half a mile 
away, his light boat riding the waves like a 
cork. Notwithstanding our serious condi- 
tion we would not call to him for help, al- 
though it might have been wise to have had 
him near by in case of an accident. He 
had a little scheme of his own to beat us 
down to Red Bank, and knew that his only 
hope of doing so was to pass us in rough 
water, as once we should arrive at the Shrews- 
bury River our shell would have no difficulty 
in passing him. 

To cut a long story short, after a most 
exciting experience, in which I momentarily 
expected to go to the bottom, we finally 
pushed the nose of the shell inside the Hook, 
and were sheltered somewhat from the sea. 
The trip from here to the club-house, five 
miles up the river, was comparatively un- 
eventful, although the latter part of it was 
enlivened by a race with the Sea Bird, 
which had left New York about half an hour 
after us. We beat the steamer to the wharf, 
however, the whole journey having been 
made in about three hours and a half. 

So thoroughly convinced were the mem- 
bers of the club that the trip would not be 
undertaken that only four or five of the boys 
were on hand to welcome us as we came up 
to the float; but it did not take long for the 
news to spread that the Doctor and Nick 
had won the dinner. 

The latter was a most jovial affair, and 
the two oarsmen were congratulated on all 
sides. I had tried to persuade Doc to keep 
my part of the transaction as quiet as possi- 
ble, but the story was too good to keep, and 
when he told the boys that I had absolutely 
refused to come, and had only consented 
under the threat of being thrown into the 
river, ‘* Sunday suit and all,”’ it occasioned 
great amusement, and I was subjected to an 
unmerciful guying. Seeing that the boys 
were inclined to be rather hard on me, the 
Doctor turned the tables unexpectedly by 
the remark that even if I was afraid to make 
the trip it was no more than the other mem- 


bers had been guilty of; and told of how he 
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had endeavored in vain to secure a coxswain, 
and that none of the Red Bank boys would 
join him. This was some comfort to me, 
but having had one experience I may re- 
mark right here that that is all I care for, and 
another time I would take the ducking a 
dozen times over in preference to the trip. 


P. N. Watker. 


ase 
A Swimming Match. 


‘6 ORTY yards out and forty yards 
back; who can do it the quickest ?”’ 


The lake glistened like a mirror. 
There was not a ripple disturbing its seren- 
ity; it was a lovely day for swimming, as 
all agreed, yet none daring to take the first 
plunge. 

«¢ You can dive beautifully, Hattie—’’ 

«¢Of course—in a tank. Boo! it’s quite 
different here;’’ and the fair speaker leaned 
over to look into the clear water about ten 
feet below the summit of the rock upon 
which the group was standing. 

*«Can’t be more than ten feet down to 
the water—’’” 

««Oh! I’m sure it is more than one hun- 
dred, or at the least it is fifty.” 

«< Are you afraid ?”’ 

«¢ Afraid of what?’’ and the fair speaker 
showed the scorn she felt. 

«*T mean are you afraid of the water ?’’ 

«« Afraid of the water? Not in the least.’’ 

«* Then why should you hesitate to swim 
out to that rock and back ?”’ 

«<I do not hesitate because of the water 
and the distance. I—in the morning I'll 
show you how I can swim. Come, let’s 
go in; it’s chilly out here; besides, there’s a 
boat with men in it out in the lake.’? She 
turned and left the rock, followed by the 
others. 

She wore half a dozen medals which she 
had won for proficiency in the art of swim- 
ming—in a tank. She said she would swim 
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out to the rock and back in the morning. 
Would she? 
* * * * * 

They were all on hand the next morning 
to see the wonderful prize swimmer cover 
herself with glory; and when she emerged 
from the side-door of the Lake House, the 
girls followed her from the front door, 

The air was balmy, and the smell of 
spruce and pine, swept in from the lake by 
the morning breeze, seemed to bring new 
vigor into every pair of lungs that breathed 
it. It was a day that seemed cut out from 
all other days; for the girls felt and looked 
younger than ever—and Hattie, the fair 
young water queen, more so than the rest. 

‘*Stand in front of me while I pull off 
this,’’ she said. She shed her rubber cloak, 
and stood there among the bevy of girls, clad 
in her bathing suit. She looked like a wasp 
one of the girls said: black and yellow stripes 
from feet to head. Her arms were bare and 
her yellow hair hung down her back. 

For half a moment she stood poised upon 
the brink of the rock, feet together, hands 
pointed and close above her head, ala The 
Diver. 'Then— 

There was a click in the bushes, and Hat- 
tie ran back to the girls, grabbed her rubber 
cloak, and led the way to the Lake House 
as fast as her feet would take her. 

«s What is it, Hattie ?’’ questioned one of 
the girls, as she ran by her side. 

««Camera fiend; took mein my suit; I 
shall never recover from it.”’ 

But she did. 

A plain little country maid swam out to 
the rock and back; only a gingham gown 
was her suit. The camera fiend took her as 
she swam. 

But the picture on the rock, ala The 
Diver, that was successful. And after the 
summer was over Hattie showed the two 
pictures to her friends. A tank queen had 
dared to swim in real water. 


H. S. Ketter. . 
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Alice Castleman. 


ISS Alice Castleman is a 
M daughter of Colonel John 

Breckenridge Castleman of 
Kentucky. Miss Castleman’s mother 
was Miss Alice Barbee, daughter of 
the Hon. John Barbee who was 
Mayor of Louisville, Ky., in 1854-55. 
‘6 Castlewood,’’ the Castleman place, 
is one mile outside of Louisville; its 
stables are filled with blooded stock and 
its kennels with hunting dogs. 

Miss Castleman was picked out by 
John Jacob Astor as the most beauti- 
ful woman at the New York Charity 
Ball. She spent Mardi Gras in New 
Orleans, at the house of Bishop Ses- 
sums, and was taken out more fre- 
quently by the maskers at the Proteus 
and Comus balls than any other visitor. 
Miss Castleman is a tall, commanding 
blonde. Her splendid horsemanship, 
learned on her father’s Kentucky stock 
farm, has made her lithe and graceful. 
When at home at ‘ Castlewood,”’ 
most of her time is spent on horseback 
or on foot in the woods and fields. 
She is passionately fond of flowers. 

Although Miss Castleman attracts 
great attention by her fresh beauty 
wherever she goes, she is not particu- 
larly fond of society. Her recent visit 
to New York as the guest of Mrs. 
Archie Quarrier on Madison avenue 


was a suggestion of possibilities in the 
way of social conquests to which she 
had hitherto been an utter stranger. 


* 
* * 


ISHOP John P. Newman, of 
B the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
who offered the prayer at the 
dedication of the Grant Monument, 
is one of the leading pulpit orators of 
the country. At the close of the late 
Civil War he was sent by the authorities 
of the church to be Superintendent of 
the work at New Orleans, La., where 
he attracted considerable attention as an 
eloquent preacher. He afterwards filled 
a number of the leading pulpits of the 
denomination. While at Washington, 
D. C. as Pastor of the Metropolitan 
M. E. Church he became both pastor 
and the close and intimate friend of 
President Grant and family; and later 
was with the General at Mt. Mc- 
Gregor in the weeks and days imme- 
diately preceding his death. In 1884, 
after a protracted contest, he was 
elected a Bishop of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, a result due both to 
the intrinsic merit of the man, and the 
powerful influence of the G. A. R., 
the Grant family, and the colored ele- 
ments in the General Conference. As 
a speaker, Bishop Newman is dignified 
and senatorial in style, chaste in diction, 
and possesses great power over an audi- 
ence. As an executive officer he is 
courteous, but firm—and as a man 
among men, a church man of the best 
type. 
a 
HE life of Henri-Eugene-Phil- 
lippe-Louis d’Orleans, Duc d’ 
Aumale, who died May 7th, 
of apoplexy, brought on by the shock 
of hearing the terrible fate of his niece, 
the Duchesse d’Alengon, reads more 
like one of the romances of the six- 
teenth century than a sober chronicle. 
The Duc d’Aumale was the fourth 
son of Louis Phillippe; at the time of 
his birth his father was in exile, but 
eight years later he succeeded Charles 
X. to the throne, and when young 
d’Aumale was seventeen he entered 
the army as Captair of the Fourth 


Regiment of the line. The following 
year he went to Algiers as aide-de-camp 
to his eldest brother, the Duc d’Or- 
leans; he was a remarkable horseman, 
a splendid shot, and soon distinguished 
himself for his bravery and courage 
upon the field. In 1842, during a 
terrific battle, he completely routed the 
forces of the renowned Arab Chief, 
Abd-el-Kader. Because of his skill 
and judgment in this battle he was 
made Lieutenant General; Horace Ver- 
net celebrated his victory by an im- 
mense picture, which fills all one side 
of the largest room in Versailles; and 
the young Duc’s return to Paris was in 
the nature of a triumphal march. In 
1847, three years after his marriage, 
he was made Governor General to 
Algiers; but the triumph of Napoleon, 
and the success of the French Repub- 
lic, put an end to his political hopes. 
He and his brothers were banished 
from the country, and the Duc took 
up his residence at Twickenham, Eng- 
land, on the same estate where his 
father had lived in exile thirty-three 
years before. Here he kept up such a 
pretender’s court as would have suited 
a monarch, and amused himself with 
riding, writing, and dining the wits of 
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the day. ©@n the outbreak of the war 
he tendered his sword to France. . The 
offer was declined, but in 1871 he was 
recalled to France, and formally rein- 
stated inshis place in the army. For 
three years he devoted himself to mili- 
tary affairs. He had no other furniture 
in his room than that allotted to him 
by the State; that he should not be 
tempted from his duties by literature he 
allowed himself none but military 
books in camp, and his only nick-nack 
was a paper weight. He continued 
this life until the summer of 1886, 
when the French Republic, becoming 
jealous of his enormous popularity and 
influence, again banished him from its 
territory. But on March 7th, 1889, 
this decree was set aside, and his estates 
were restored to him. ‘The Duc d’ 
Aumale immediately returned to France, 
and from that time to his death lived 
the life of a prince in his ancestral 
home, the chateau of Chantilly. In 
this chateau is one of the finest private 
picture galleries in the world; a library 
estimated at $1,000,000; rare and 
curious pieces of bric-a-brac, and a 
wonderful collection of antique furni- 
ture. The Duc d’ Aumale, besides 
being a great general and a man of re- 
fined and cultivated tastes was a clever 
painter, a superior writer, and a most 
brilliant conversationalist. Upon the 
death of Montalembert, in 1873, he 
was elected a member of the French 
Academy, and his speech upon that 
occasion was a model of oratory, elo- 
quent, dignified, impressive and pathetic. 
In 1886 the Duke presented his mag- 
nificent chateau to the French Institute. 
His death, following so soon upon the 
terrible tragedy which has plunged the 
city of Paris in mourning, is felt as a 
deep shock throughout all France. 





The Duc ad’ Aumale. 
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Queen Victoria. 


HE celebration to be held in 
London this month in com- 
memoration of the sixtieth an- 
niversary of Queen Victoria’s accession 
to the British throne, serves to bring 
this. remarkable woman once more 
prominently before the public. All 
England will, of course, turn out to 
honor the queen, and representatives 
from nearly every foreign power on 
earth will be sent to. join in the jubilee. 
Sixty years ago, the 21st of this 
month, Victoria was proclaimed queen, 
and her coronation took place the 28th 
of the same month a year later. Ten 
years ago, the ‘* Golden Jubilee,’’ or 
fiftieth anniversary, was celebrated, and 
now another decade has passed and the 
royal woman still holds her own. The 
present celebration will consist of elab- 
orate ceremonies, in which the queen 
will take part, land and naval parades, 
and various other festivities befitting 
the occasion. Seats and windows, 
along the line of march have been sold 
at fabulous prices, and many persons 
have made long journeys for the pur- 
pose of being in London at this time. 
Ever thoughtful of her subjects, the 
queen has insisted that the procession 
shall pass along through some of the 
poorest London streets, that all may 
havea chance to behold it and to catch 


» a view of Her Majesty, which is becom- 
..ing a rare privilege owing to her ad- 
> ~ vanced years. 


The Queen has recently made a con- 
tinental trip in a car constructed especially 
for her, and is said to be in as good 
health as could be expected for her 
seventy-eight years. 

The coming celebration is called the 
“Diamond Jubilee.’’ 





People Talked About. 


ITZ-HUGH Lee, United States 
F Consul to Cuba, has added fresh 

laurels to his fame by the stand 
he has taken regarding proper protec- 
tion and treatment by the Spanish 
Government of American citizens in 
Cuba. General Lee had a hard task 
before him, but succeeded better than 
the public generally are aware. Mr. 
Cleveland could not have made a better 
choice in his selection of a representa- 
tive to Cuba, and it is to be regretted 
that General Lee does not feel war- 
ranted in retaining the position .under 
a Republican administration. Few 
men are better qualified for the occu- 
pancy of this difficult position, for Gen- 
eral Lee has had experience both as a 
soldier and as a diplomat. During the 
Rebellion, he held 2 prot.inent place 
in the Confederate army, making a 
most brilliant record as a daring and 
fearless, but careful commander. As 
Governor of Virginia for several years, 
his administration showed the same 
able, honest, and conscientious work as 
did his previous private and military 
life. His treatment of the Cuban 
question has not at all surprised people 
who know him, for, as one of our rep- 
resentatives in Congress remarked when 
talking with others about General 
Lee’s success in protecting America’s 
residents in Cuba, ‘* What else can 
you expect froma Lee?’’ An effort 
has been made to induce Gen. Lee to 
accept the nomination for Congress 
from his district, but it is more likely 
that he will be Virginia’s next Gov- 
ernor. Personally, General Lee is one 
ef the most genial of men; and is be- 
coming more like his famous uncle, 
Robert E. Lee, who was so greatly be- 
loved by all who knew him, for his 
broad views of affairs and lovable nature. 
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Mrs. Grant. 


RS. Julia Dent Grant is the 

daughter of the late Col. 

Dent, of Missouri, a man of 
wealth and influence and a strong 
Tackson Democrat. Julia was the 
oldest daughter, having two brothers 
and two sisters. | She was born on her 
father’s plantation at White Haven 
near St. Louis and it was at her own 
home that she first met Ulysses S. 
Grant, whom she married subsequently. 
The late General Frederick Dent was 
the classmate and roommate at West 
Point of General Grant. And it was 
this brother who introduced the now 
famous couple. 

Mrs. Grant, whether as the wife of 
the young lieutenant, or first lady of 
the land, was beloved for her sympathy 
and devotion. During the agonies of 
the war and the trials of Gen. Grant’s 
administration she maintained a dignity 
that endeared her to every one. In 
Washington she was known as ¢ Lady 
Bountiful ’’ and was the fairy god- 
mother looked up to and revered by 
many a wee toddler. 

Mrs. Grant was as devoted a 
daughter as she was a mother and the 
last years of her father’s life were spent 
with her at Washington.  ‘¢ Father 
Dent ’’ occupied the chair of honor in 
the Blue Room on reception days nor 
was any lady allowed to forget the 
presence of the courtly’ and venerable 
gentleman. 

Only during the war was Mrs. 
Grant separated from her husband, and 
even then whenever stops of any length 
were to be made by the General he at 
once arranged for the accommodation 
of his wife and four little children at 
the same station, keeping them with 
him until the imperative demands of 
the conflict called for a move. And 
thus through the four long years in the 
field, the eight years at the Executive 


Mansion, the months spent in journey- 
ing round the world Mrs. Grant was 
the General’s companion devoted to 
her husband and his cause, glorying in 
his successes, loyal to his friends, un- 
compromising to his enemies. _ Living 
through the agonies and helplessness of 
the life at Mt. McGregor, always brave 
and true, a noble example of woman. 

The reception accorded Mrs. Grant 
at the recent celebration in New York 
in commemoration of the completion 
of the Grant tomb, was a most hearty 
and sympathetic one, and showed the 
esteem in which her late husband was 
held. 


* 
* * 


, j \HE name of Representative 
Dingley, of Maine, will go 
down into history as the author 

of one of the most pronounced tariff 
bills that the Congress of this country 
has ever attempted to put upon the 
statute books. Mr. Dingley is a pro- 
tectionist of the extreme type; and his 
Democratic opponents claim that the 
high duties placed upon various articles 
are simply there for the purpose of pay- 
ing various corporations for their finan- 
cial support in the last presidential elec- 
tion. So radical are the changes made 
in the present tariff by this new bill of 
Mr. Dingley’s that many of the strong- 
est Republican papers of the country 
are protesting, fearing that reaction 
may come two years hence, when the 
terms of many Congressmen expire, 
and that Democrats will be elected in 
their stead. 

Mr. Dingley is known as a clear- 
headed politician, though he has had 
little experience in campaign work, re- 
ceiving his own nomination frofn a dis- 
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trict in which a nomination is equiva- 
lent to an election. Although edu- 
cated to the profession of law, Mr. 
Dingley prefers to be known as a news- 
paper man. He is the owner of a 
prosperous journal in his own city, and 
not only dictates his business and edi- 
torial policy, but does much of the 
actual editorial labor with his own pen. 


* 
* * 


‘ ) YILLIAM F. Cody, better 
known as ‘‘ Buffalo Bill,’ 

has been a favorite of the 
amusement-going public for many 
years. Unlike the majority of actors 
presenting border plays, Mr. Cody has 
had actual experience in the scenes 
which he so vividly portrays on the 
stage and under the canvas. For 
many years he was in the employ of 
the United States Government as an 
Indian scout, and rendered valuable 
assistance to the generals of the army 
of the West in their numerous engage- 
ments with the Indians. Mr. Cody 
gained his sobriquet of ‘* Buffalo Bill ”’ 
from the Indians, in the days when the 
buffalo or bison were plentiful on the 
plains. Mr. Cody was known among 
the Indians as a mighty hunter of 
buffalo; and being a dead shot, many 
of the animals fell under his unerring 
aim. In a reminiscent mood, Mr. 
Cody can tell many thrilling tales of 
his warfare with the Indians in the 
years gone by, and shows more than 
one scar as an evidence of his encount- 
ers with them. He is a citizen of the 
State of Nebraska, and some years ago 
represented his district in the legislature 
of the State. For several years he, in 
company with a fellow-scout, known 
as ‘*Texas Jack,’’ presented realistic 
border plays throughout the country; 
but several years ago the ‘* Wild West 
Show ”” took the place of these dramas 
and became extremely popular, show- 
ing, as it did, early life in the West. 
Mr. Cody has, by permission of the 
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Government, a number of Indians to 
assist him in the work. 

Several years ago, Mr. Cody took 
his ‘* Wild West Show’ to Europe, 
where the entertainment excited the 
intense admiration of the people, the 
royal families, especially, taking great 
interest in the troupe of Indians. Mr. 
Cody received unusual favors from 
kings, queens, and princes, and, indeed, 
his whole tour abroad was one grand 
ovation. 


* 
* 


M. George W. Cable, the new 
editor of Current Literature, 
is a small, slight, dark man, 

in appearance not unlike the Creoles of 
whom he is so fond of writing. He 
was born in New Orleans in 1844, and 
being the eldest of a large family in 
straitened circumstances, commenced to 
earn his own living at the age of four- 
teen. In 1863 he resigned his clerk- 
ship in a mercantile house to join the 
Confederate army, serving until the 
close of the war. Upon his return to 
New Orleans he supported himself by 
working as errend boy, (although at 
that time he was nearly twenty-one 
years of age), clerk, and ‘*super,’’ and 
finally secured a position as book- 
keeper, where he remained until 1879. 
Although he wrote considerably during 
this time his first articles attracted little 
attention. A series of Creole sketches 
brought him name and fame, and 
shortly after he was able to give up the 
drudgery of office life and devote him- 
self entirely to his writings. In 1884 
he removed to the North, principally, 
it is said, on account of the hostility of 
the New Orleans Creoles, who did not 
relish his too accurate portrayals of their 
racial and linguistic peculiarities. Mr. 


* 


Cable’s present home in Northampton, 
Mass., is a model of simplicity and 
beauty. The novelist has a lovely wife 
and six charming children, and the 
whole family devote much of their time 
to charity, and the ‘* Home Culture ”’ 
clubs for working women with which 
his name has been so closely identified. 
In addition to being a charming writer 
and a most fascinating conversational- 
ist, Mr. Cable is also an accomplished 
musician, possessing a tenor voice of 
extraordinary compass and sweetness. 
s 


* * 
RS. Annie Besant was _ born 
M in London, October 1st. 
Twenty years afterwards 
she married the Rev. Frank 


Besant, brother of Sir Walter Besant, 
the novelist, but was legally separated 
from him in 1873. Even during her 
girlhood days Mrs. Besant was an earn- 
est follower of the leaders of ‘* Free 
Thought,’’ and did not lack courage 
to express her views freely, both in 
conversation and in writing. Her 
notorious ‘Fruits of Philosophy,” 
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written in connection with the late Mr. 
Bradlaugh, M. P., and published in 
1877, created such an intense indigna- 
tion that the authors were finally prose- 
cuted, but no judgment could be 
obtained against them. In 1883 Mrs. 
Besant became deeply interested in 
socialism, and having worked her way 
through this. and other cults, in 1889 
she joined the Theosophical Society, 
of which she is now one of the most 
prominent members. Her recent visit 
to New York, and the riving apart of 
the bonds of the theosophical society in 
consequence of the difference of opin- 





People Talked About. 
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ions entertained by her and Mrs. Kath- 
erine ‘Tingley, is fresh in the minds of 
every one. As well as can be judged 
by an outsider, the trouble seems to be 
that Mrs. Tingley says she is the re- 
incarnation of the spirit of a past cen- 
tury reformer, and Mrs. Besant says 
Mrs. ‘Tingley’s claim is a ‘fake.’’ 
There being at present no reliable test 
as to the validity of re-incarnations, the 


ladies are still rivals. 
i adelphia and the Arch diocese 
of Philadelphia have been cel- 
ebrating the silver jubilee of the eleva- 
tion of Rev. Patrick J. Ryan, D. D., 
to the bishopric. Parades, processions, 
receptions, and ceremonials have been 
the ordor of the day, and much en- 
thusiasm has been displayed. Arch- 
bishop Ryan stands among his fellow 
bishops preéminent in eloquence and 
executive ability. An Irishman by 
birth, born in the parish of Thurles, 
Ireland, he possesses Celtic wit as well 
as eloquence. Once in speaking of 
Ireland he said: ‘* What was treason 
elsewhere was reason in Ireland on 
account of the absentee [t].’” From 
the earliest period he has been known 
for eloquence, zeal and executive ability. 
He was the life-long friend of Arch- 
bishop Kenrick, of St. Louis, and in 
1872 was elected a coadjutor bishop of 
St. Louis, and by reason of his earnest 
labors and success was raised to the 
archbishopric in 1884 and shortly after- 
ward transferred to the vacancy of 
Philadelphia as archbishop. He has 
taken great interest in the promotion 
of the American Catholic University 
at Washington and in the establish- 
ment of parochial schools within the 
bounds of the diocese. 
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Notes oF Recent Books. 


Tue Book or Wonper Voyaces, by Joseph 
Jacobs; illustrated by John D. Batten. 
(Macmillan Co., New York. ) 

This entertaining book contains many tales of mar- 
velous adventures which will delight young minds, and 
with which all lovers of mythology will be glad to re- 
ncw acquaintance. ‘The stories are told in clear and 
simple style and the illustrations are artistic and appro- 
priate. The book is most beautifully printed and 
bound. 


Wirh THE Trape Winns, by Ira Nelson 
Morris. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York. ) 


A dainty little volume, in which the author tells of 
a jaunt through Venezuela and the West Indies. 
Nothing particular happens there, but without doubt 
the book is an instructive one to those who can con- 
quer a feeling of dolce far niente sufficiently to finish 
reading it. 


Tue Arps, THE IpioT, AnD Oruer PEopte, 
by W. C. Morrow. (J. B. Lippincott 
Co., Pa.) 


A collection of short stories, many of which have 
appeared in periodicals. One in particular, ‘¢ The Per- 
manent Stiletto,’’ attracted considerable notice at the 
time of its first publication. Of the strength and orig- 
inality of Mr. Morrow’s work there can be no ques- 
tion, but most of the tales are too horribly grotesque in 
plot and treatment to render them pleasant reading. 


Karine, by William Jansen; translated by 
Emma A. Endlich. (A.C. McClurg & 
Co., Chicago. ) 

A story of Swedish love and loyalty in the early part 


of the sixteenth century. The characters are strongly 
drawn, and the plot interesting and well sustained. 


ScorLanp FoR Ever! by J. Percy Groves, 
(George Routledge & Sons, New York.) 


A tale of adventure of the last century, with good 
solid fact for a foundation, and a pretty love affair 
thrown in to ** sweeten the broth.”’ 


Tue Sgatskin Cioak, by Rolf Boldre wood. 
(Macmillan Co., New York.) 


A melodramatic story, in which a railroad accident, 
two women, and a sealskin cloak get hopelessly mixed. 
The wrong woman is buried as the wife, the husband 
marries again, and the complication affords scope for a 
number,of harrowing scenes, @ /a *‘ East Lynne;’” but 
the tangled skein is straightened out at last, and the 
story ends in the conventional ‘‘happy ever after’’ 
style. 


Tue Atnamsra, by Washington Irving; il- 
lustrated by Joseph Pennell. (Macmillan 
Co., New York.) 


This most picturesque of Irving’s works is issued in 
such beautiful style as to induce every Irving admirer 





to read it anew, and those who do not know ‘The 
Alhambra’’ have a great pleasure in store. The Span- 
ish legends and stories set forth by our genial romancer 
are just as potent to charm now as when first written, 
and the picturesque and artistic drawings of Mr. Pen- 
nell make the book doubly fascinating. 


Sir Georce Tressapy, by Mrs. Humphrey 
Ward. (Macmillan Co., New York.) 


Although Mrs. Ward’s latest novel is written in her 
usual thoughtful, polished style, the story is not as 
heavy as some of her former works, and the plot is 
lacking in originality. ‘To be sure the characters are 
treated with that deft and refined touch of hers which 
is unequalled, but the story of the aspiring statesman, 
married to the little butterfly of fashion, is not new in 
the world of fiction, Marcella, so well known 
through the book that bears her name, almost tries our 
patience in ‘Sir George Tressady,’’ but she comes 
out of the ordeal nobly. The closing chapters lead 
one to expect a happy ending, and the final tragedy is 
a painful surprise. 


Tuat Arrairk Next Door, by Anna Kath- 
erine Green. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


New York. ) 


A detective story, such as this author knows so well 
how to write, with a well sustained plot, a murder, a 
mystery, an interrupted wedding, and several other ex- 
citing incidents. The reader begins puzzling out the 
mystery for himself at first, but so deftly are the com- 
plications interwoven that the final disclosure is a sur- 
prise to all. 

Tue Macpte Jacxet,by Nat Gould. (George 

Routledge & Sons, New York.) 

As the title suggests, this is a tale of the turf, and 
it is also a repetition of many time-worn characters and 
incidents made familiar by countless British novels and 
melodramas. 


Catauina, by L. T. Meade. (J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co., Philadelphia, Pa. ) 

A good story for girls, about a remarkable and per- 
severing young art student in an English school who 
experienced a lot of trouble, but who, like all book 
heroines, was triumphant in the end. 


Poems, by Robert Loveman. (J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co., Philadelphia, Pa.) 

A pretty little book of pretty little verses, a number 
of which are worthy to be called poems. The writer 
is gifted with a facile pen; his style is easy, flowing, 
and often graceful; his flights of fancy poetic; his ex- 
pression pure at all times and frequently beautiful. 


Atone 1n Cuina, by Julian Ralph; illus- 
trated by C. D. Weldon. (Harper & 
Bros., New York.) 


All the picturesque and entertaining qualities of this 
well-known writer are contained in his latest book. 
His own interesting and varied experiences in the Celes- 
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tial Kingdom are graphically set forth, and what he 
learned of the customs, manners, and traditions of the 
people among whom he lived, adds weight to the usual 
narrative. Mr. Raiph’s facile and fascinating pen pre- 
serves the quaint atmosphere of China, describes its 
peculiar people, relates its romances, paints its colors, 
and the reader sees the strange scenes the more vividly 
by aid of the remarkably handsome illustrations. 


Ropney Strong, by A. Conan Doyle. (D. 

Appleton & Co., New York.) 

This is a very fascinating book, with picturesque 
period and locale, Such famous characters as George 
IV., Lord Nelson, and Beau Brummel figure in the 
story, which in itself is subsidiary to the picture of the 
times, the fashions, the affectations of the fine gentle- 
men and prize fighting, which Mr. Doyle upholds as a 
noble art, when conducted as it was in the old days. 
The book contains a mystery, too, and, all in all, 
makes intensely interesting reading. 


A Bacnezor’s Bripat, by Mrs. H. Lovett 
Cameron. (J. B. Lippincott Co., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. ) 


A pretty, well written, little English love story, 
which ends tragically, and fills the reader with vain re- 
grets for what might have been. 


One Man Wuo Was Content, and three 
other stories, by Mrs. Schuyler Van Rens- 
selaer. (The Century Co., New York.) 


The title of this little book is alluring, but the stor- 
ies are not; nor are they very interesting, although two 
of them are properly realistic in depicting life among 
the common people of New York city. 


A Writer oF Fiction, by Clive Holland. 
(Copeland & Day, Boston, Mass.) 


A pitifully realistic tale of a poor author, who, ¢los- 
ing his grip,’” gradually sank into poverty, and finally 
died from overwork and an overtaxed brain, leaving 
a book of which he was ashamed, but which would 
bring money, as it appealed to the degenerate taste of the 
day. His wife, discovering the manuscript, recalls it 
from the publisher, just as it has been accepted, and 
burns it, to ** preserve her husband’s memory clear and 
unsullied,’” but how she and the children manage to 
live afterwards, the author does not tell us. 


Tue Fautr or One, by Effie Adelaide Row- 
lands. (J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa.) 

An interesting and well-told story of English life, 


with diverse and human characters, a good, if not 
wholly original plot, and a satisfactorily happy ending. 


Tue Finat War, by Louis Tracy. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York. ) 


A cheerful prognostication, to which the present 
troubled condition of affairs in Europe lends a more 
than ordinary interest. The chronicle begins in May, 
1898; and the greater part of it is filled with the 
causes and details of an enormous war, which finally 
involves the whole of the Eastern continent. In the 


end England is grandly victorious, and the author pro- 





Notes of Recent Books. 


hibits any reversal of fortune by proclaiming a grand 
‘¢Treaty of Universal Peace,’’ in detail not altogether 
unlike the arbitration treaty now occupying the atten- 
tion of statesmen. The book is well worth reading. 


Tue Mapverra Istanps, by Anthony J. 
Drexel-Biddle. (Drexel-Biddle & Brad- 
ley Publishing Co., Pa.) 


A mildly interesting little book on a comparatively 
unhackneyed subject. 


Prisoners oF Conscience, by Amelia E. 
Barr; illustrations by Louis Loeb. (Cen- 
tury Co., New York.) 


The scene of this story is in the Shetland Islands, 
and the characters are the fisher-folk. The plot fol- 
lows in the line of the old Calvinistic tenets of predes- 
tination, and ‘‘the sins of the fathers visited on the 
children.”’ It is dramatic, well-written, and terribly 
depressing. 


Tue Story or THE Birps, by James Newton 
Baskett. (D. Appleton & Co., New 
York). 


One of Appleton’s Home Reading Book Series. A 
clear, comprehensive little treatise. 


Tue Srory or THE Mine, by Charles How- 
ard Shinn. (D. Appleton & Co., New 
York. ) 


A charmingly written book on the Comstock vein 
in Nevada, its discovery, its past, present and future. 


Bouwemian Lecenps AND OTHER Poems, by F. 
P. Kopta. (William R. Jenkins, New 
York. ) 


An interesting collection of Bohemian legends and 
folk-lore songs. 


An EncuiisH ParapPHRrasE OF Horace’s Art 
or Poetry, by Amy Osborne Russell. 
(William R. Jenkins, New York.) 


A critical study of Horace’s great masterpiece, which 
is interpreted with rare felicity of phrase. 


Tue Froccy Fairy Book, by A. J. Drexel- 
Biddle. (Drexel-Biddle & Bradley Pub- 
lishing Co., Pa.) 


Little ones of seven or eight years will take pleasure 
in this book, which, like so many others of its kind, 
begins and ends in dreamland. For the dream there is 
a quaint conceit of *‘ A frog who would a-wooing go,”” 
and chose for his sweetheart a very real little girl, The 
illustrations are delightful. 


PrerretTe, by Marguerite Bouvet. 
McClurg & Co., Chicago, Ill.) 


A rather improbable little story, but with a wonder- 
ful charm in the telling. The moral is excellent, and 
the children for whom the book is intended will not be 
disposed to reckon up the chances of similar happen- 
ings in real life, 


(A.C. 
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Tue Pxantom Suir, by Captain Marryatt, 
illustrated by H. R. Millar. (Macmillan 
Co., New York.) 


This good old-timer is issued in fine style, well illus- 
trated, and with an introduction by David Hannay. 


Tecumsen’s Younc Braves, by Everett T. 
Tomlinson. (Lee & Shepard,- Boston, 
Mass. ) 


On Tue Srarr, by Oliver Optic. 
Shepard, Boston, Mass. ) 


For tHe Wuire Rose or Arno, by Owen 
Rhoscomyl. (Longmanns, Green & Co., 
New York. ) 


An adventurous, semi-historical novel, dealing with 
Charles Edward the Pretender’s march to Derby and 
subsequent retreat, and the importance of the Jacobite 
movement as concerned therein. This book is forcibly 
written, and brings before us the dramatic scenes and 
incidents of an episode which has always been of much 
romantic interest. Distinctly above the average of its 
kind. 


(Lee & 


Tue Sicn or THE Cross, by Wilson Barrett. 
(J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, Pa.) 


A novelized version of Mr. Barrett’s successful 
drama, being a correct and blood-curdling picture of 
the days when Nero tyrannized over Rome and Chris- 
tians were killed for his gracious amusement. 


A Marita Liasitiry, by Elizabeth Phipps 
Train; illustrations by Violet Oakley. 
(J. B. Lippincott Co., Pa.) 


A well-conceived story, in which, however, the in- 
terest is lessened by a premature disclosure of the plot. 


Tue Masrer-Becoars, by L. Cope Corn- 
ford; the illustrations by W. Cubitt 
Cooke. ( J. B. Lippincott Co., Pa.) 


An old-time story of the adventures of a clan of 
German outlaws. ‘*The Master-Beggars’’ starts out 
splendidly, but the interest flags in the latter half of 
the book. 


Tue VoyaceE oF THE MayrFLower, penned 
and pictured- by Blanche McManus. 
(E. R. Herrick & Co.; New York.) 


The first of a series of Colonial Monographs on the 
early settlers and settlements of America. A concise 
and authoritative account of the voyage, the events 
which led up to it, and the first days in the new colony, 
makes the book a valuable little history of this highly 
interesting period, and the illustrations are both quaint 
and strong. The book is artistically made up, and will 
be doubly attractive on account of its picturesque and 
original artistic treatment. 


Twenty Years Berore THE Mast, by 
Charles Erskine. (Geo. W. Jacobs & 
Co., Pa.) 

The life of a seaman, not particularly interesting. 


Curistian Vettacort, by Henry Seaton 
Merriman. (American Publishing Cor- 
poration, New York. ) 


A dramatic, intensely interesting book full of plot, 
movement, and vivid delineation of character. The 
descriptions are exquisitely done, with a happy concep- 
tion of the lights as well as the shadows of the picture; 
the minor characters are drawn with unusual skill and 
the dénouement is a masterpiece of strength and sim- 
plicity. 


Patiapia, by Hugh Frazier. 
Co., New York.) 


An interesting, well-told story of princes and prin- 
cesses, noble lords and ladies across the seas. The plot 
is good, although not particularly novel; the characters 
lifelike, and the scene has the charm of unfamiliarity. 


(Macmillan 


Into an Unknown Wor p, by John Strange 
Winter. (J. B. Lippincott Co., Pa.) 


A charming little love story. 


A Votume or Purety Oricinat Verse, by 
J. Gordon Coogler. (Published by the 
author. ) 

We quote one of the gems from this collection: 
You may as well try to change the course, 
Of yonder sun 
To North and South, 
As to try to subdue by criticism, 
This heart of verse, 
Or close this mouth. 


The above is a fair sample. Deprived of any hope 
we might have had of benefitting humanity by our re- 
view, we feel that it is useless to pursue the subject 
further. 


Tue True Moruer Goose, with notes and 
pictures by Blanche McManus. (Lam- 
son, Wolffe & Co.; Boston, Mass. ) 


A new presentation of these immortal nonsense 
verses, made especially attractive in this case by draw- 
ings of much humor and skill. Grown people, as well 
as children, will take great pleasure in this new Mother 
Goose, for the book is highly artistic, and the introduc- 
tion gives a history of the Goose family, which con- 
tains some interesting information. 


A Cuaro oF Birps, poetical selections chosen 
and arranged by Rose Porter. (E. R. 
Herrick & Co.; New York.) 


A very pretty little book embracing quotations rela- 
tive to birds of all sorts, foundin famous poems. The 
selections show charming taste, and they are admirably 
arranged. 


Ocean Sxercues, by Frederick W. Wendt. 
(Colonial Book Co,; New York.) 


A collection of bright and entertaining little stories 
and sketch>3, some dramatic and some humorous, and 
all, as the title suggests, taking place on ship-board. 
A very interesting book with which to while away an 
hour of Summer leisure, 
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PuBLISHER’Ss DEPARTMENT. 


We are often in receipt of manuscripts, 
photographs, drawings, etc., which have not 
been carefully wrapped or sealed, and on 
which postage is due. We have repeatedly 
warned contributors that no postage will be 
paid at this office, and that we cannot be re- 
sponsible for manuscripts and drawings in- 
securely wrapped. Unless protecting boards 
are used, sketches and photographs are liable 
to bend or break, and thus become unfit for 
reproduction. Contributors should exercise 
more care in wrapping such packages and in 
using strong envelopes for manuscripts, and 
to enclose full amount of return postage. 
Also, we desire to again call attention to the 
fact that manuscripts should never be ro//ed, 
but folded fat. ‘The contributions that are 
most desired are short stories. Short articles 
for the Out of Doors Department will be 
suitable also, at u.is season. 


For summer reading people desire matter 
in a light and airy vein, and with this idea 
in mind, we intend to present in the hot 
weather issues of THe Pererson considerably 
more than the usual amount of fiction. THE 
Pererson has never been a dry or heavy 
magazine, but its July and August issues will 
contain short, bright articles, a number of 
clever ‘short stories, and an enlarged outing 
department. This, we believe, will make 
the magazine particularly appropriate to the 
season. ‘The present issue, by the way, be- 
gins with a frontispiece and article full of the 
spirit of June and with an irresistible out-door 
flavor. 

The series, ** Pioneers of American Lit- 
erature,’’ which has been particularly suc- 
cessful—so much so, in fact, as to be imi- 
tated by another magazine—will close in the 
July issue of THe Pererson with an article 
on William Cullen Bryant. This series of 
articles began in November, 1896, Wash- 
ington Irving being the subject of the first 
article, and the succeeding papers as follows: 
Cooper, December; Hawthorne, January; 
Emerson, February; Poe, March; Longfel- 
low, April; Lowell, May; Whittier, June, 
and Bryant, July. Each article attractively 
presents the story of the life, works, and per- 
sonality of each writer, and the illustrations 
in the entire series number nearly one hun- 
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dred. Back numbers of the magazine con- 
taining the first articles may be secured from 
this office, and should be procured without 
delay to.complete your set. 


A very pretty little book entitled «* Vaca- 
tion Suggestions,’’ has been issued by the 
Wisconsin Central k. R. It sets forth the 
varied attractions of spots along this line, 
whose picturesque lakes and woods offer 
many inducements for summer outings. 


Don’t Worry Yourself 


and don’t worry the baby; avoid both un- 
pleasant conditions by giving the child pure, 
digestible food. Don’t use solid prepara- 
tions. Infant Health is avaluable pamphlet 
for mothers. Send your address to the New 


York Condensed Milk Company, New York. 


Superior to Vaseline and Cucumbers, 
Créme Simon, marvelous for softening, 
whitening, and perfuming the complexion; 
the most efficacious for light affections of the 
skin and for all irritations, chaps, redness, 


etc. Park, Tilford & Co., New York. 


Tue Pererson Macazine is on sale by 
all newsdealers throughout the country. If 
you are not a subscriber, and cannot procure 
a copy of THe Peterson trom any news- 
dealer, remit ten cents to us and the maga- 
zine will be sent promptly. We are always 
glad to furnish sample copies of THe Perer- 
son, but for obvious reasons these sample 
copies cannot be of the current nunber. If 
anyone unfamiliar with the magazine desires 
to get an idea of its general style and con- 
tents, an issue several months old will suffice 
for that purpose, but if a person is particu- 
larly anxious to secure the current number, 
surely the expenditure of ten cents cannot be 
begrudged. 


SupscriBers are requested to remit by 
money order, express order, or registered 
letter. If money is sent in an ordinary 
letter it is frequently lost, and the publishers 
cannot hold themselves responsible. New 
York or Philadelphia drafts are also entirely 
acceptable. 
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